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Events of the Geek. 


Events have marched with rapidity in Serbia, 
and the Serbs’ condition has now become critical. The 
Austro-German armies have made no _ significant 
progress, though their line is now roughly parallel 
to, and only about thirty miles distant from, 
the Montenegrin north-eastern boundary. The Berlin 
communiqués have contented themselves with noting 
that the “pursuit continues vigorously,” and with 
an account of the number of prisoners taken. The 
first phrase is meaningless, and the tale of prisoners 
probably so exaggerated as to be of little value. The fact 
seems to be that whatever the numbers of the Austro- 
Germans, their quality is, beyond question, poor. The 
regiments seem to be composed of heterogeneous units, 
made up of returned sick and generally inferior troops. 

* ” A 

But the Bulgarians, who, from the first, have been 
a far more serious enemy, have made significant progress 
westward and towards the south-west. They have now 
apparently secured Kachanik, which is the door of the 
only causeway by which an army could strike in force 
towards the north-west along the road and railway to 
Mitrovitza and Novi Bazar. Tetovo, towards the south- 
west, a village on the western road to Monastir, after a 
series of bloody fights, was captured by the Bulgars, 
retaken by the Serbs, and later regained by the Bulgars. 
This significant success constricted still more the avenue 
by which the Serbs must fall back upon Monastir, 





FarTHer south, an even more important tactical 


| success seems to have turned the Babuna position, which 
| defended the approach to Prilep and Monastir. Th 
| Bulgars, held on the east by the French, succeeded in 


The 


pressing out the south-western section of their line about 
Uskub, until they had established themselves first on 
the flank, and then on the rear of the Babuna Pass. 
These sound mountain tactics compelled the evacuation 
of the position, and the Bulgars were able to press on 
towards Prilep and Monastir, which have both been 


| evacuated. The Serbs seem now to have little chance of 


being able to fall back upon Macedonia. Their one 
hope is the southern angle of Montenegro and Albania. 
The Albanian insurgents render the second a rather 
precarious stand-by. But Montenegro still offers an oppor- 
tunity to the Allies to revictual and remunition their 
gallant Ally, who has borne so terrible an ordeal with 
such spirit. The Bulgars can hardly venture westward 
any further without grave risk to their own left and 
rear, and the Allies are certain to seize upon any oppor- 
tunity to turn their position. The whole Serbian, even 
the Balkan, situation would be at once relieved by the 
appearance of a considerable Russian force in Bulgaria, 
and it is surprising that such a force has not yet appeared. 
* * * 


On the Russian front the advantages still lie, on the 
whole, with our Ally. Ruszky, to ease the tension on 
the Middle Dvina, continues to press along the railway 
from Riga to Tukkum. His success, so far, has not only 
immediately threatened Tukkum but even made the Ger- 
mans nervous for their whole position in Courland. On 
the fall of the village of Olai steps seem to have been 
taken to evacuate the advanced base, Mitau. This is 
a measure of the Germans’ regard for the Russian offen- 
sive. It has been officially announced that during the 
last month the Russians have taken prisoner 674 officers 
and 49,200 men, and have captured 21 guns, 118 machine- 
guns, and other material. That is a large haul, even in 
these days of huge armies. 

7” * x 


In the south there has been a recrudescence of 
Austrian activity. The Russians have been forcing the 
struggle in this area with such success that they have 
pressed back the enemy a considerable distance, and 
taken numerous prisoners. The new Austrian offensive 
is an attempt to regain lost ground. The Styr, over 
which the enemy had been thrown, is the advanced 
bastion of the southern section of the Riga-Rovno rail- 
way, which has long been the objective of the 
Austro-Germans. The village of Tsartorysk, on the 
western bank of the river, deserves to live in 
history for the series of bitter struggles which have 
taken place in and around it. The enemy reports claim 
that the Russians have been thrown across the Styr, but 
although the Russians have given ground, there seems no 
evidence that Tsartorysk has yet been passed, and until 
that is the case the Russians are masters of the Styr. 

* ~ * 


Tae threat of conscription for unmarried men of 
military age conveyed in Lord Derby’s message—which 
seems to have been revised by the Prime Minister—has 
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been somewhat reduced by Mr. Bonar Law’s and Lord 
Lansdowne’s explanations. The matter was at once 
challenged by Mr. Whitehouse and others, but the Prime 
Minister, on the eve of his departure for Paris to attend 
the new War Council of the Allies, could only repeat his 
“confident hope and belief’”’ that there would be no 
resort to force, and that in any case the assent 
of Parliament was necessary. This was not enough, 
and a strong tone of complaint was used. Mr. 
Thomas declared that the Derby message was a violation 
of the agreement with the Labor Party, that Lord Derby 
knew it, and that a Conscription Bill would be fought 
line by line. Mr. Law threw some oil on these gravely 
troubled waters by declaring that the Prime Minister was 
far from meaning that compulsion would be used unless 
every unmarried man, without a good excuse, refused to 
serve, but that this class would only be “ made to come ”’ 
in the event of “‘ a general shirking of their duty.’’ On 
Thursday, Lord Lansdowne practically endorsed this view. 
It was a forced interpretation of the Prime Minister’s 
speech to say that no married man would be liable tall 
all the unmarritd were called up, or that compulsion 
could be used to bring in a small number of unmarried 
‘* slackers.”’ 
. 7 ~ 

To some degree Lord Derby endorsed these minimiz- 
ing statements. But his language was again equivocal. 
At Edinburgh he said that if single men did not come 
forward they “would force Parliament to consider the 
alternative, compulsion,’’ and that if Paliament refused 
conscription, the voluntary pledge by married men would 
not be binding. Lord Derby should have said that if 
Parliament refused conscription after a general failure 
of the appeal to the unmarried, married men who had 
offered to enlist would not be forced to serve. But it is a 
queer quandary in which a recruiting crusade is used to 
discourage enlistment by one class in order to promote it 
by another. Why in the name of all that is sensible and 
straightforward do not the Government give the poor 
married man the assurance he wants—that while he 
serves the State, the State will look after his wife and 
family ? , ‘ a 

Tur advance of the Bulgarians on Monastir gives an 
unpleasant urgency to the question what will be the 
attitude of the Greeks towards the Serbian army if it 
should retreat into Greek territory. If Greece were in 
the position of an ordinary neutral, her duty would be to 
intern the Serbs, but the fact that M. Venezelos himself 
invited the Allies to Salonika (not to mention the Serbo- 
Greek alliance) alone removes Greece from the category 
of the correct neutral. M. Dragounis, the Minister of 
Finance in King Constantine’s Cabinet, has stated 
publicly and explicitly that the Serbs in such an event 
would be interned. M. Skouloudis, a little more 
diplomatically and obscurely, has said the same thing. 
The Allied Embassies have accordingly this week 
addressed a direct question to the Greek Government to 
ascertain its intentions. At first it hedged, and 
suggested that it might intern Serbs, but not French or 
British troops in such an event. To this the Allies 
replied that they could tolerate no distinction between 
themselves, and, indeed, considerations of prudence, not 
to mention loyalty, forbade that. 


* * * 


A sEconpD application has elicited a second formula, 
which, in the Greek view, entirely respects the dignity 
of the Allies without exactly meeting their requirements. 
It is not for their dignity that the Allies are concerned, 
but for their freedom of action and movement. It is, to 





our thinking, impossible that they should tolerate the 
internment of any section of the Allied forces in any cir- 
cumstances, however polite the proceeding might be. No 
doubt Greece may get herself into complications with 
Bulgaria, but after the unexampled faithlessness and 
incoherence of her conduct we are under no obligation 
to spare her the inevitable inconveniences. The obvious 
reply to any interference with Allied troops on land 
will be naval action. Steps preliminary to a blockade 
have indeed been taken already. Greek ships in our 
ports were provisionally held up, but it was announced 
on Thursday that those already laden or loading will 
be allowed to clear. No further loading will, however, 
be permitted. This relaxation may correspond to some 
improvement in the Greek attitude, but it clearly means 
that the question is not yet settled. There are unpleasant 
rumors that Greece and Turkey are seeking an under- 
standing. Any weakness on our part might gravely 
endanger the Allied troops, but Greece can hardly defy 
our fleet. Popular feeling, cold if not hostile in Salonika, 
is apparently still friendly in Athens, which has given 
a warm welcome to the leading French Philhellene, M. 
Denys Cochin, whose colleagues of the Cabinet have 
entrusted him with a special diplomatic mission. 
* ” * 

Mr. Cuurcuity has resigned his office of Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster in a letter to Mr. Asquith. 
His reason was his omission from the list of members of 
the new War Committee, which consists of Mr. Asquith, 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. McKenna, 
and Mr. Bonar Law. Mr. Churchill considered 
that he was entitled to such a place in view of 
his close connection with the conduct of the 
war, declared that he could not accept responsibility 
without an effective share in control, and declined to 
content himself with a position of “ well-paid inactivity.” 
Rather than this, he would rejoin his regiment at the 
front. This he has done, not without an ample exposi- 
tion of his case. The speech, however, delivered on 
Monday to a crowded House of Commons, had nothing 
to do with his failure to secure a place on the War Com- 
mittee. It was purely a defence of his administration of 
the Admiralty. The Prime Minister, while regretting 
that Mr. Churchill had said some things that he had 
better not have said and omitted others that must one 
day be said, described him as “a wise counsellor, a bril- 
liant colleague, and a faithful friend.” No one has ever 
doubted Mr. Churchill’s brilliancy. 

* * . * 

THE speech proved to be in the main a spirited 
defence of the two guiding acts of Mr. Churchill’s rule 
at the Admiralty. On Antwerp he alleged (quite truth- 
fully) that the policy of relief was not his, but that of the 
French Staff and Lord Kitchener. But he admitted 
offering his personal services as well as the Naval 
Division. This was largely sacrificed in a military not 
a naval operation, though absolutely unfitted and 
unequipped for the task. On the Dardanelles Mr. 
Churchill confessed that he lacked Lord Fisher’s general 
co-operation—though he denied that the First Sea Lord 
opposed the actual method of assault adopted—and that 
the War Office favored a ‘‘ joint amphibious coup de 
main.’? This could not be effected because Lord 
Kitchener said that no army was available. Mr. 
Churchill then secured a measure of naval support for 
an attack by ships alone, including Admiral Carden and 
(with reserves) Sir Henry Jackson, but not, it would 
appear, the Sea Lords or the Board of Admiralty. On 
January 25th, Lord Fisher sent a memorandum against 
reducing the margin of ships in home waters, and the 
sole use of war-vessels in bombardments, and he himself 
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sent a counter memorandum. This prevailed, and the 
War Council backed Mr. Churchill, Lord Fisher merely 
saying that he had expressed his opinion to the Prime 
Minister. In other words, Lord Fisher was over-ruled, 
to the great misfortune of the country. 

* * 

As to the later operations, Mr. Churchill insisted 
that he had Lord Fisher’s written assent, which was at 
no point withheld, though at the same time he lacked 
Lord Fisher’s “clear guidance’’ and “ firm support.’’ 
Why should he have expected it for a “ gamble,” of which 
Lord Fisher profoundly disapproved? Mr. Churchill 
omitted to add that Lord Fisher secured the withdrawal 
of the great modern ships employed at the Dardanelles, 
and finally resigned, with irresistible backing, rather 
than agree to a final depletion of our home strength in 
a third desperate assault. Mr. Churchill concluded with 
an epigrammatic survey of the prospects of the war. 
Old wars were decided by episodes rather than tendencies. 
In this war the tendencies were more important than the 
episodes, and we ought to win without any sensational 
victories. 

* * * 

Lorp Fisuer’s reply to this long indictment of his 
naval policy was made in the following five sentences, 
which we quote for their complete relevance and 
propriety :— 

“Certain references were made to me in a speech 
delivered yesterday by Mr. Churchill. I have been 
sixty-one years in the service of my country, and I leave 
my record in the hands of my countrymen. The Prime 
Minister said yesterday that Mr. Churchill had said one 
or two things which he had better not have said, and 
that he had necessarily left unsaid some things which 
will have to be said. I am content to wait. It is 
ufifitting to make personal explanations affecting 
national interests when my country is in the midst of 
of a great war.” 

* * # 

Tue peril of drifting mines has been tragically 
exemplified this week by the sinking of the hospital 
ship “ Anglia,” upon which the King recently came 
home from France, and the sinking of a collier which 
had approached to the rescue. The “ Anglia’’ carried 
thirteen officers and 372 other ranks, of whom about 300 
were saved by patrol vessels. The rescue was carried out 
under strange conditions. The “ Anglia” was so badly 
down by the head that one of the rescuing vessels passed 
under her, and forty men were able to drop on board. 
Two of these died before reaching the shore. The ship 
seems to have been struck near the English coast, from 
which the masts of the “ Anglia,” with the flag still 
flying, were visible ; and some of the men, even on their 


arrival at Charing Cross, were still wet. 
* * * 


THE committee appointed by the Government to 
inquire into the subject of the increased rents of work- 
ing-class houses in the industrial districts of Scotland 
issued its report on Wednesday. The members of the 
Committee were Lord Hunter and Professor Scott, who 
recently succeeded Professor Smart in the Chair of 
Economics in Glasgow University. The Committee 
find that on the Clyde there has been a great influx of 
munition workers, and that there has not been any 
increase in house accommodation, private enterprise 
being deterred by high cost of labor and materials and 
increased interest on bonds. In the Glasgow district 
there have been increases of rent as high as 25 per cent., 
but the average increase runs from 5 to 10 per cent. 
The increase has borne very hardly on certain working- 
class tenants. In many cases where houses had been let 
before at £9 19s., to get the benefit of the lower assess- 





ment on houses under £10, the tenant has had to pay 
a large increase in rates, as well as an increased rent. 
The Committee was asked to inquire, but not to make 


suggestions. 
88 * * * 


Our attention has been drawn to the point that the 
charge against the “Globe” has not been accurately 
stated in Parliament, or, consequently, in Tue Nation, 
which described the statement. We are bound to say that 
there seems to be ground forthiscorrection. The ‘‘Globe”’ 
was charged by the Press Bureau with saying that Lord 
Kitchener had resigned and that he had tendered his 
resignation, and by Sir John Simon that it had repub- 
lished a statement which had been officially contra- 
dicted. The “Globe” of Friday and Saturday week 
seems to have said and re-said that Lord Kitchener had 
tendered his resignation (not that he had resigned), and 
that it had not been accepted. But the statement of the 
Press Bureau that this was untrue only appeared on 
Saturday evening, five hours after the suppression of the 
‘Globe.’ Where, then was the defiance of officialdom? 
The “Globe” did not say precisely what the Press 
Bureau attributed to it, and did not disregard an official 
denial of what it did say. Does not this show the vice of 
proceeding by a military seizure instead of by a precise 
charge before a civil tribunal? And, in any case, why is 
not the “Globe” permitted to re-appear? Has not the 
seizure purged the offence, especially when the occasion 
of it (and, therefore, all danger to the public weal) has 
completely passed away? 

* 


Tue protests of all the Allied Governments, led by 
Japan, against the proposed elevation of Yuan-shih-Kai 
from the Presidency of the Chinese Republic to the full 
dignity of an hereditary Emperor, though they were 
formally repelled by Pekin, seem to have caused the 
“ President’s ” party to hesitate. It is highly improbable 
that the monarchical movement is spontaneous. Yuan 
has bribed the chiefs of the army, and is intimidating 
the country. The Republic probably has no deep roots 
in Chinese sentiment, and the idea behind it is grasped 
only by a few intellectuals who have studied abroad. 
But it is questionable whether Chinese loyalism, based 
on a pedantic legitimist tradition of ancestor worship, 
could be transferred to a new self-made dynasty. The 
Japanese contention that the attempt to create a 
monarchy might lead to disorder, is probably well- 
founded. On the other hand, the assumption by the 
Allied Powers of a sort of protectorate which claims the 
right to interfere in the purely internal concerns of 
China is a very grave departure. Interference of this 
kind invariably grows, and if it should become frequent 
might easily produce a situation in which the interests 
of the several Powers would no longer be identical. 
America has not joined in this step, but if any kind of 
joint-protectorate, however informal, were contemplated, 
she could hardly be excluded. A state of hopeless 
anarchy might warrant it, but the condition of China, 
though far from healthy at present, is not one of disorder. 

* * * 

WE view with some concern the action of Sir John 
Dickinson in ordering the destruction of copies of Mr. 
D. H. Lawrence’s novel, ‘‘ The Rainbow,’’ and in fining 
the publishers. The book itself is entirely repellent, 
and we decided not to review it. But it is not indecent in 
expression, and is the work of a man of genius, not of 
a deliberately pornographic writer. And the mere 
non-reasoned decision of a single magistrate is no proper 
tribunal of literary judgment. That way, liberty of 
printing is extinguished, as indeed it is now in some 
danger of eclipse. 
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Politics and Affairs. 





MR. CHURCHILL’S GAMBLE. 


A BritisH expedition, still unconcluded, results in 
the loss in killed, and sick of 127,000 
with corresponding losses to the French 
troops engaged in it. It is mow in _ evidence 
that this expedition was at its outset largely conceived 
and planned by a civilian, a member of the Cabinet, 
and the First Lord of the Admiralty. This politician, a 
man of great ingenuity of mind and energy of tempera- 
ment, is unable to claim for his design the assent of the 
professional heads of the service known as the Sea Lords, 
while he expressly admits the dissent of the brilliant 
seaman then at their head. This is the brief epitome 
the origin of the adventure of the Dardanelles, and if we 
must conclude that such an inception is without parallel 
in British military or naval history, an equal eminence 
belongs to the misfortunes it has entailed. That, in 
itself, isnot a final condemnation of the enterprise. 
Great ideas may perish in their execution. But ideas 
are nought unless they are conceived with regard to 
method and detail. Therefore the responsibility for the 
miscarriage must be judged, after Mr. Churchill’s 
speech, torest with the man who insisted, not merely on 
an expedition to the Dardanelles, but on the special form 
which that attempt assumed throughout its earlier 
governing phases. Mr. Churchill cannot lay the blame on 
the constitution of the Board of Admiralty. So far as his 
speech is concerned, the Board might never have existed. 
Mr. Churchill took full advantage of the powers which 
the Childers’ scheme yielded him. There is no sign that, 
as an organization for the conduct of naval warfare, the 
Board was ever jointly consulted, or indeed that Mr. 
Churchill made any more extended use of his experts 
than to call for and quote a detached opinion from this 
or that Admiral in favor of this or that phase of the 
enterprise. 

What, then, was the force of counsel behind it? The 
Cabinet? Neither the Prime Minister nor Mr. Churchill 
suggests that the Cabinet was consulted while the 
character of the assault was considered, or at any period 
when its intervention could have had a practical effect. 
The War Council may indeed be regarded as its putative 
parent, a Council, be it remarked in passing, at which 
Lord Fisher admittedly sat a silent auditor of a decision 
he disapproved. But here again we must go back. The 
War Council could not have approached the question of 
an attack on the Dardanelles as a new and unfamiliar 
problem 


wounded, 
men, 


in strategy. The Committee of Imperial 
Defence was the body naturally charged to consider the 
points of conflict to which, in the event of a European 
War, our armies and fleets would be directed. It is 
common report, or we suppose we may say it was common 
knowledge, that in the matter of an attack by ships, un- 
supported by military force, on guarded land positions, 
the judgment of our experts was necessarily 
guided by the consideration that, given some parity 
between the armament of forts and that of ships, the 
latter could not prevail. If this genera] finding of the 
Committee, and of the naval experts associated with it, 
was applied to the case of the Dardanelles, a negative con- 


|! Lord Fisher. 





clusion was inevitable. That conclusion was obviously 
known to Mr. Churchill. He admits that a year 
ago the War Office contemplated the seizure of the 
Dardanelles only by “ a joint amphibious coup de main.”’ 
How then did it occur that in the form in which the 
attack on the Dardanelles was made it was not a “ coup 
de main,” and was not “ joint’’ or “amphibious ’’? 
The troops were not available. Lord Kitchener had 
not got them, or declined to send them. Mr. Churchill 
was dissatisfied. But why, if the conditions alone 
governing a successful attack were absent or withdrawn, 
was the attack nevertheless persevered with? 
Who was it who overbore the deliberations of the 
experts? Who but Mr. Churchill? What other 
First Lord since the Board of Admiralty was 
constituted can we conceive as issuing executive 
orders, canvassing Admirals at the front in support 
of a line of action deprecated by the highest 
professional authority at home, taking a personal part 
in a foreign expedition, and on his own initiative sending 
raw naval treops to support it? 

We have dealt thus directly with the question of the 
origin of Mr. Churchill’s policy because it seems to us 
to be of vital importance to the maintenance of the final 
authority of statesmanship in the conduct of war. We 
are not surprised to find this authority assailed in the 
interests of the professionals. For if Mr. Churchill’s 
precedents were adopted, it would be impossible to find 
good sailors or soldiers willing to co-operate with a 
British Cabinet. Look at Mr. Churchill’s relations with 
Lord Fisher’s genius for seamanship is 
amply acknowledged by the brilliant civilian who drove 
Mr. Churchill confessed that the 
enormous balance of strength of the Navy since the war 
began was due to the rapid reinforcement of it, for which 
Lord Fisher was responsible. But the fleet has been the 
From the moment when the 
German fleet was driven from the open seas, it decreed 
the ultimate downfall of the German campaign. Now 
Mr. Churchill admits that on January 25th Lord Fisher 
declined to sanction the reduction of our margin of naval 
superiority in home waters or the use of ships for 
bombarding purposes, save in conjunction with military 
operations. Mr. Churchill was of a different opinion, 
and being able to enforce it, promptly reduced that 
margin by five ships. What he would ultimately have 
reduced it by but for Lord Fisher’s resignation on 
the proposal of a third naval attack, we do not 
know. We are grateful that that blow at the heart 
of the Empire was never struck, and the nation 
will one day express its full acknowledgments to the 
hand that averted it. 

But the point is that such a conflict should never 
have arisen. Mr. Churchill would have been per- 
fectly justified in submitting to the Board of Admiralty 
the proposition of the Cabinet that the forcing 
of the Dardanelles was politically a desirable operation. 
The political results of a successful attack on the 
Dardanelles were obvious, and the matter was one to be 
handled by politicians. But what weight attached to 
Mr. Churchill’s counter-memorandum to Lord Fisher’s 
alleging the complete sufficiency of the naval margins in 
home waters? 


him from power. 


salvation of the war. 


Lord Fisher and the soldiers and sailors 
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on the Defence Committee had given the double pro- 
fessional answer to the political case for an attack on 
the Straits. ‘‘ It is not safe,’’ said the experts, ‘‘ and 
we cannot spare the ships.’’ We are not surprised that 
after the seaman’s view had been superseded in favor 
of the amateur’s, Lord Fisher sat an embarrassed and 
an almost silent item at the fatal War Council 
of January 28th which sanctioned the operation. His 
silence was mistaken, but it was a natural conse- 
quence of his subordination to a political judgment on 
strategy. To What effect can a great professional officer 
serve his country if his opinion that a project of war is 
dangerous on technical grounds is over-ruled on the 
ground that, if it succeeds, the results will be politically 
desirable? It is not that Lord Fisher stood alone. It is 
clear that Sir Arthur Wilson—our greatest naval 
strategist of the older school—was with him. How 
can the assent of Admirals Carden and de Robeck 
be quoted against such a consensus of view? And what 
right had Mr. Churchill to seek such co-operation? The 
event has shown how fatal it is for a man to outstep 
the limit of his functions. Above all, it isa warning that 
if political control is to prevail—as it is of the utmost 
consequence that it should prevail—it must stick to its 
sphere. This is what Mr. Churchill could never do. He 
must quit Whitehall for sea-trips in destroyers, and 
visits to a military, not a naval front. He must 
not only despatch an ill-equipped force to tragic 
failure on a forlorn hope, but must himself hurry to the 
scene of action. He must, in a word, be a kind of First 
Lord, Sea Lord, and impromptu Military Adviser rolled 
into one. The results of these improprieties and con- 
fusions are before the world. In dread of more of them, 
the country bids a brilliant personality farewell, and 
trusts its salvation to safer hands. 

Now, Mr. Churchill, in leaving Sir Edward Carson 
and Sir F. E. Smith as the depositories of his fortunes, 
seems to think that there is a future for this kind of 
mixed adventure in war and politics. There is none. Mr. 
Churchill is no Bonaparte returning from Italy and 
Egypt. He is a remarkable young man who has tried 
to blend. incompatibles, and has failed. His retirement 
involves a certain loss of freshness and initiative, as well 
as the withdrawal of a mind apt at broad generalizations 
from a problem so vast in its dimensions as to challenge 
the highest genius that can be applied to it. The question 
for Mr. Churchill is whether he can combine these 
qualities with the capacity for working with others. If 
he can rise to this measure of self-subordination, his 
service is welcome. If not, the error of the Dardanelles, 
so costly to the Empire, merely marks the tragi-comedy 
of a missed career. 





THE BALKAN NEUTRALS. 


Tue problem of handling the Balkan neutrals has passed 
through more phases than the war itself. We have 
found ourselves considering by turns how best to keep 
them neutral, and how best to attract them to our side. 
The case of Greece is to-day more subtle and more com- 
plicated. She has declared herself not merely a benevo- 
lent but a “ very benevolent neutral.’’ The two leading 
members of her Cabinet have, none the less, foreshadowed 





action which would be, in effect, overtly hostile. If the 
Allied troops or the Serbs should at any point be forced 
back inte Greek territory, MM. Skouloudisand Dragoumis 
have hinted that they will be interned. There is little 
risk, we imagine, that the Allies will be driven from the 
strong positions which they occupy in the Vardar Valley. 
Their line is not a long one; and this war has taught us 
the resources of a scientific defence. The case of the 
Serbs, who are defending Monastir, is less fortunate. 
It is conceivable that they might be outnumbered, out- 
flanked, and forced to fall back to Greek territory. If 
Greece were in a position of normal and honorable 
neutrality, such as Holland and Switzerland occupy, her 
duty would be clear. Her obligations as a neutral would 
require her to intern the Serbs. She is, however, no 
ordinary neutral. She is first of all the Ally of Serbia, 
bound by treaty to succor her in this emergency with 
all her forces. In the second place, the fact is well 
known that M. Venezelos compromised her neutrality 
shortly before his fall by inviting the Allies to land 
troops at Salonika, and this fact has been publicly 
proclaimed in the German Press, as well as in our own. 
In the third place, in spite of formal protests, even the 
present Government, so far from opposing the operations 
of the Allies in its own port and on its own railway, has 
in some measure facilitated them. Finally, though the 
King has by his personal authority given a “ neutral ’’ 
direction to Greek policy, he has done it only by defying 
the Constitution and over-riding the majority of a 
recently-elected Chamber. 

The whole position is, in short, as irregular as it 
well could be. Greece has done too much for 
neutrality, and too little for honor. She is a faithless 
ally, but she is not on that account a correct neutral. 
Her position in international law defies definition, as in 
morals it is incapable of defence. Her plight is now 
difficult and unenviable. If, on the one hand, she should 
not intern the Serbs (if they were to be driven over the 
border), she would expose herself to a Bulgarian 
invasion. If, on the other hand, she should intern them, 
she would expose herself to reprisals from the Allies. 
The dilemma is the result of her own shifty and inco- 
herent policy, and we shall waste no sympathy on her 
embarrassments. Our course is clear. We cannot allow 
her to discriminate between the Serbs and ourselves. 
The logic which might drive her to intern the Serbs 
would also require her to put an end to the Allied opera- 
tions. She may, if she so chooses, remain passive and 
inactive; but the moment she begins to interfere with 
any portion of the Anglo-Franco-Serbian forces, she 
becomes our enemy, and must take the consequences. 

A situation of this kind might be very unpleasant 
for Greece, but it would not be an enviable one for the 
Allies. The Greek army is only moderately efficient and 
imperfectly disciplined, and we question very much 
whether it could be used effectively against the Serbian 
allies of yesterday, the always popular French, and the 
countrymen of Byron, without breaking in King 
Constantine’s hand. But even a timid measure of 
opposition, if it were to lead to the interruption of the 
Vardar Railway, would be highly inconvenient. There 
is only one means of dealing with such a risk as this, and 
that is uncompromising firmness. It is well that famous 
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Philhellenes like M. Denys Cochin should do their best 
by persuasion, but the danger comes, not from Greek 
public opinion, but from the Court. The only effective 
reply to a threat to intern our Allies is a quiet intima- 
tion, without too many questions or negotiations, that 
our fleet is ready. It happens that Greece depends on the 
sea as directly as we do ourselves. She lives by her 
commerce and carrying-trade, and she would starve 
without imported grain. A strict blockade and the 
seizure of her mercantile marine would more than balance 
any risk that she may run by incurring the resentment 
of the Bulgarians. It is not pleasant to address such 
threats to a nation, more than half of which would prefer 
to fight at our side. But so long as that nation tolerates 
a hostile and autocratic King, we must judge it not by 
its sentiments but by his acts. 

Where, meanwhile, does Roumania stand? Her 
neutrality has been less equivocal than that of Greece ; 
her King is a Hohenzollern by birth, and the party 
under M. Take Jonescu, which would intervene in our 
favor, has been in opposition throughout the war, is still 
in opposition, and is not even the whole opposition. 
None the less, there was a prospect of Roumanian inter- 
vention on our side at the moment of the Russian 
successes in the Carpathians. Experience has taught us 
all that we must hope for nothing from sentiment in the 
Balkans. 
ception of Balkan independence, and to the fraternity 
of the Latin race (to which the Roumarians partly 
belong) will count for little against the cruder calcula- 
tions of advantage. If we were to ascribe to Roumanian 
policy the ruling passions which govern both Serbs and 
Bulgars, we should fall into serious error. The Serbs 
are fatally and inevitably opposed to Austria, because 
she holds millions of their own kinsmen in subjection. 
The Bulgars unluckily are opposed to the Serbs for a like 
reason, because the Serbs hold Bulgarian Macedonia. If 
Roumania were a country of the same social structure 
as her two Slav neighbors, she, too, would be led by the 


The appeals to the national idea, to the con- 


same nationalist idealism. She would long ago have 
taken up to liberate the Roumanians of 
Transylvania and Bukowina from Austro-Hungarian 
rule. That dominated 
her policy. So little did it influence her rulers that she 
was actually, under King Carol, the formal, though 
secret, ally of Austria. The prime reason for this 
singular difference is social. Serbia and Bulgaria are 
democratic peasant communities, in which no selfish 
class interest can rule for long. Roumania is governed 
by an oligarchy of great landowners, whose Byzantine 
traditions have evolved under the influence of modern 
finance. The peasantry is ignorant, poverty-stricken, 
depressed, and powerless. The army, though large and 
well-equipped, has lacked the stimulus which inspired 
both Serbs and Bulgars—the knowledge that on it 
devolved the task of liberating its kinsmen. Neutrality 
has proved excessively profitable. It has meant the 
exportation at war prices of grain and petroleum to the 
Central Powers. It may have meant for some of these 
Roumanian magnates gains even more direct. There 
are, no doubt, other considerations which have helped 
to keep Roumania neutral. There is the old rankling 
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motive has never yet 





grievance over the acquisition by Russia of the province 
of Bessarabia, and this the Germans have offered to 
“liberate ’’ on terms. There is also the question of the 
Dardanelles, in which Roumanian interests are by no 
means identical with those of Russia. But the decisive 
reason for Roumanian reserve is the impression pro- 
duced by the German military successes in the East. 
The Roumanians are not a maritime race, and they have 
failed to reckon with the effects of sea-power in the trial 
of endurance and the war of attrition. 

There may have been a moment when: diplomacy 
might have done something with these prudent and 
realistic calculators. If there was any failure here it was 
not so much in the offers of territory that were made 
as in the omission to meet Roumanian interests at the 
Bosphorus. That moment may recur, but at present 
nothing will influence Bucharest so surely as a vigorous 
and successful prosecution of the war. Every sign of 
the recovery of Russian power on the Eastern front is an 
argument at least for continued neutrality. We do not 
know how much weight to give to certain revelations 
which have appeared in the French Press. There may 
have been some diplomatic duplicity, and the alleged 
refusal of the Roumanian Government, while accepting 
our money subsidy, to allow itself to be provided with 
munitions by France, is certainly disturbing. There is 
a party in Roumania which would intervene on our side, 
and another which is no less actively pro-German, but 
we should doubt whether the Government has ever taken 
the decided resolve to depart from neutrality. If it had 
meant to join our camp, it would have moved before 
Serbia was overwhelmed. If it were to move now, we are 
afraid that the move could only be in one direction. The 
attraction of an easy military promenade set its army 
in motion in 1913 against Bulgaria. The same allure- 
ment might appeal to it again. The possibility that 
Roumania and Greece might enter the ranks of the 
enemy together is, we think, remote, but it is not incon- 
ceivable. Against risks of that kind there is no 
guarantee, save only and always to strike where we can, 
as promptly and as sharply as we can. We cannot reach 
Roumania, but we can reach Greece. If we can keep 
Greece neutral, the likelihood (always slight) of Rouma- 
nian action against us is greatly diminished. If we were 
to show weakness to Greece the penalty might very 
possibly be that the pro-Germans of Bucharest would 
argue, in their turn, that they also might oppose us 
with impunity. This risk is, to our thinking, nearly 
negligible. The power of Russia increases too visibly 
and too rapidly. Every success before Riga or Dvinsk, 
every proof that the Austro-German tenure of their 
southern lines is insecure, every train that travels with 
munitions from Vladivostock to the distant front, is an 
argument for prudence which Roumania will under- 
stand. She must realize that if ever she contemplated 
a hostile intervention, the propitious moment has long 
gone by. Had she moved during the Russian retreat, 
the consequences might have been serious. Her inter- 
vention now would be by no means so menacing. The 
overwhelming probability is that she will remain neutral 
to the end. She will have her reward in war-profits, 


but her recent prestige as the arbiter of the Balkans 
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will be gone, and her kinsmen in Transylvania will look 
to her no longer. This view of the motives of her ruling 
class may be cynical. If Western opinion has wronged 
her, it is not yet too late for her, by a generous and 
chivalrous gesture, to recover the good fame which she 
won at Plevna. 





THE MURDER OF ARMENIA. 


Nor the least service performed by Lord Bryce and Mr. 
Arnold Toynbee in their little pamphlet on “ Armenian 
Atrocities’? (Hodder & Stoughton), is that they have 
told the truth in carefully chosen words of moderation ; 
that they have rejected all “ coffee-house gossip’’ and 
unsubstantial rumor; that they have expressed them- 
selves with almost as much detachment as if they were 
telling a tale of deeds done “ long ago, and ill-done, too.’’ 
Any expression of violence and deep anger, even of a 
desire for vengeance, is absent from this truthful and 
detached record of what is perhaps the most horrible 
story of the world. 

The tale is in each case the same. It comes from 
forty or fifty centres—populous towns, each linked by 
telegraph to Constantinople and Berlin. On a given 
date, all the male adult Christian population are led 
away from the city and massacred in some neighboring 
valley. In some cities as at Trebizond, or some coast or 
river town, the nuisance of shooting or hacking these 
populations to death is averted by taking them out to 
sea and sinking them there—a clean, expeditious job, 
whereby thousands can be destroyed in a few minutes. 
If that were all that were done—and this at the most 
is all that could be regarded as necessary by some Eastern 
conqueror or potentate of the Dark Age—-a deed would 
have been accomplished, frightful but not unparalleled. 
But what followed is unprecedented—an action com- 
mitted not in the heat of battle or lust, or animated by 
fanatic religious fervor, but an action such as might be 
undertaken by skilful, efficient insects, who hated not 
or loved not, but just had chosenso. Fromevery town the 
Christian women and girls and old men and women were 
assembled in great companies. All their houses and 
household goods had already been seized by the Turks of 
the town. Under the charge of some of the lowest 
ruffians of each city, they were despatched to their 
allotted destination, some hundreds of miles away. These 
caravans traversed the mountains and burning desert, 
oppressed with hunger and thirst. Their tracks could 
be marked by those who fell out by the way, and were 
left to die. The girls had largely been trained at the 
German and American Mission Schools—some of the 
women in Europe—even in Germany. Many could 
speak European languages, and would have passed 
as Europeans. They were driven forward by the 
blows and whips of their intolerable escort. Many 
of them had had their clothes torn from them, 
and were toiling naked over the desert sands. 
Pregnant women gave birth to children on the way, and 
were driven forward with the rest, and died. At every 
village and town the prettiest girls were sold to the 
local Governors or rich Turks to do with 
them as they pleased, or for the brothels of 





Anatolia or Constantinople. At night their escorts or 
the neighboring Kurds inflicted upon the remainder 
every element of bestiality or lust—under the sanction of 
the Governors, that “ they could do with them what they 
pleased.” We read of their arrival at various Turkish 
towns, but of no attempt of the Turks to succor them, 
and of any attempt to do so by native Christians who 
remained being sternly forbidden. When all the young 
and pretty women had gone, their escorts, tired of the 
work, would kill the remainder; literally, as in the 
Scriptural text, seeking the blessing that accompanies 
those who “ taketh thy children and dasheth them against 
the stones.”’ 

Gradually, under the subjugation of this process, the 
very elements of humanity seem to have been beaten 
out of them. They had no men except the oldest, no 
priest to preach the religion which has sustained them 
against the Turk for five centuries. “ Many began to 
doubt the existence of God,’’ says one witness. 
“ Don’t you see what has happened? God has 
gone mad,” was the cry of another. “The Armenians 
on their arrival in a Turkish town,” says one, “ could 
not be recognized, as the result of their twelve days’ 
march. Even in this deplorable state, rapes and violent 
acts are of everyday occurrence.” Some women carried 
poison with them, others picks and shovels to bury the 
dead. The later caravans on the road came upon the 
remains of the former, “ women, husbands, and sons 
killed; old people and infants still alive, but in 
pitiful condition, having shouted their voices away.” 
Those who were too weak to keep up were bayoneted and 
thrown into the river, “and their bodies floated down to 
the sea or lodged in the shallow river on rocks, where 
they remained for ten or twelve days and putrefied.” 
They were not allowed to sleep in the villages, but lay 
down outside. ‘“ Under cover of the night, indescribable 
deeds were committed by the gendarmes, brigands, and 
villagers.’’ The people found themselves in the necessity 
of eating grass. When this particular party reached the 
Euphrates, “the worst and most unimaginable horrors 
were reserved for us. The mutilated bodies of women, 
girls, and little children (those who had gone before) 
made everyone shudder. The brigands were doing all 
sorts of evil deeds to the women and girls that were with 
us, whose cries went up to heaven. All the remaining 
children under fifteen were flung into the river.” In 
other testimonies (these are, in the main, American 
Consuls, German or Swiss missionaries), “the caravans 
are exposed in front of the Government buildings in 
every town or village where they pass, in order that the 
Moslems may take their choice.” 

The journey’s end, as Mr. Toynbee remarks, is an 
exact copy of the scheme by which the Young Turks 
settled the problem of the pariah dogs of Constantinople. 
The survivors were finally deposited mainly at the “ agri- 
cultural colonies ’’—one south-east of Aleppo, which was 
uninhabited, owing to the fever of the marshes : the other 
in the burning desert beyond Der-el-Zor, on the banks of 
the Euphrates. A visitor sees the first party herded 
through Aleppo (where the German Consul is all power- 
ful), creatures scarcely human, and deposited in the 
swamps, where all perished. The remainder were driven 
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on to Der-el-Zor, given up on the way to the Kurds and 
the Bedouin. A Swiss missionary, Fraulein Beatrice 
Rohner, describes from personal observation this last 
scene: “ It was evident from their clothing that they had 
been well-to-do. It was a daily occurrence for five 
or six children to die by the roadside. ‘ Why do they not 
kill us at once,’ they cried to her. ‘For days we have 
had no water to drink, and our children are crying for 
water. At night the Arabs attack us; they steal the clothes 
we have been able to get together; they carry away by 
force our girls, and outrage our women. If any of us are 
unable to walk, the convoy of gendarmes beat us. Some 
of our women threw themselves down from the rocks into 
the Euphrates in order to save their honor—some of 
these with their infants in their arms.’’’ This evidence 
dates from months ago. Death by now has provided a 
merciful release. 

The remains of the Armenian nation have fled into 
Trans-Caucasus, over the mountains, under every 
circumstance of cold and hunger; but with hope instead 
of utter despair for guiding star. Attempts are being 
made by American and English friends to succor them, 
but they are dying like flies from privation and disease. 
More subscriptions for the Lord Mayor’s Fund might 
save a few. But over the greater part of Asia Minor 
“Delenda est Armenia’’ waves over the bones of a 
murdered nation. Christianity in the East is dead—and 
the certificate of its destruction can be truthfully given 
by the “ Young Turks,”’ the “Committee of Union and 
Social Progress,” when they welcome the German 
Emperor to the capital of his.coveted “ place in the sun.’’ 

What can be said of German complicity? This: (1) 
that from May to October, 1915, when the vast tragedy 
was being accomplished, there were German Consuls, all 
powerful, at every town, who could have telegraphed the 
facts to their Ambassador at Constantinople, and in an 
hour from there to Berlin ; (2) that all demands made by 
the American Consuls to the German Consuls to appeal 
for stoppage or amelioration of these horrors were 
refused ; (3) that the record of the Belgian atrocities 
had been published a few months before, and that 
these atrocities differed in degree only, but not 
in kind, from the German; (4) that Enver Pasha 
had been educated at Berlin, decorated with German 
Orders, and would undoubtedly have followed any 
advice given him by his Royal ally; and (5) that the 
Turks in Anatolia being incredibly stupid and 
unteachable, the whole apparatus of trade, commerce, 
and culture had fallen into the hands of the Armenians, 
and the elimination of a million of them would leave a 
gap specially suitable to the kind of German immigration 
which most feels the pressure of population at home, 
and most desires opportunity for expansion abroad. 
More than this at present we cannot say. 

But no German emigrants will go to a pro- 
tected Anatolia. No German Empire will stretch 
from Berlin to Bagdad: and a bankrupt, decimated, 
limited race, bound in between secure boundaries, 
will learn, at length, that God exists, and His 
wheels grind exceeding small. I remember follow- 
ing Mr. George Russell in resigning my position on 
the Balkan Committee when Enver and Talaat and 





other “ Young Turks’’ were féted in London, and quoted 
glibly passages from Herbert Spencer and John Stuart 
Mill, and concealed successfully the eterna] hatred and 
disdain, the eternal ferocity of the Turk. I am glad 
to-day that I was not deceived by that “gang of 
ruffians,’’ as Lord Bryce calls them, who have success- 
fully combined the vices of the East and the West. We 
cannot reverse this vast holocaust of misery and outrage 
which for six months has cried to Heaven for vengeance 
and cried in vain. But we can swear an oath and keep 
it with an equal mind that the sword shall not be 
sheathed until Turkey-in-Asia is rent in pieces; that no 
Christian, or people of other race, shall henceforth be 
ruled by the Turk; and that the Turks shall obtain no 
advantage—nor the Germans either—from the lands 
they have depopulated and the people they have 
destroyed. If that can be accomplished, this war will 
not altogether be fought in vain, or our dead sacrificed 
withoutapurpose. Wecannot forget our own past guilti- 
ness in the matter. John Bright appealed to posterity for 
vindication against a cynical Parliament and an absurd 
coalition in opposing the Crimean War. We were told 
later on by a Tory statesman that we had then put our 
money on the wrong horse. We had not put it on a 
“horse ’’ at all, but on a ravening, half-maniacal wild 
beast, thirsting always for blood and outrage. A genera- 
tion afterwards, J. R. Green saw England, under 
Disraeli, “ drifting into war—into war on the side of the 
Devil and in the cause of Hell.” The result was the 
destruction of the San Stefano treaty and the substi- 
tution for it of the Treaty of Berlin—from which most 
of modern European tragedies, including this war, have 
directly arisen. To-day, the amateur diplomatist blames 
Sir Edward Grey for not having made an alliance with 
Turkey instead of finding himself openly at war with 
her, and she the Kaiser’s friend. We can congratulate 
him and his people on that friendship: a live nation 
cemented to a corpse, for whose misdeeds he is respon- 
sible, and who, in the fullness of time, even perhaps 
through this desperate sortie to the East in which he is 
engaging, will drag him down into the same destruction 
as she is destined inevitably to endure. 
C. F. G. Masterman. 





VICTORY BY TENDENCIES. 


“The old wars were decided by their episodes 
rather than by their tendencies. In this war the 
tendencies are far more important than the episodes. 
Without winning any sensational victories we may win 
this war.”—Mr. Churchill’s Speech in the House of 
Commons. 

THE age of huge decisive victories seems to have passed. 
Battles on a far vaster scale than those which settled the 
fate of empires in the past are fought and concluded, but 
instead of the defeated general surrendering to the victor, 
he falls back, abandoning his wounded, and regaining his 
strength in every mile of his approach to his main bases. 
With the immense resources at the disposal of conscript 
nations, anything short of the capture or annihilation of 
about half-a-million of troops at one blow, at & cost of 
only fifty or a hundred thousand, is healed almost by 
first intention, and that sort of victory seems practically 
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unattainable in modern war. The decision seems to be 
a question of the reservoir of trained and trainable men 
which can be supported by the modern complex State. 
On the other hand, since the resources of any State are 
limited, and victories give them an artificial inflation, 
episodes have a distinct ré/e in economizing the final 
decision. Mr. Churchill’s generalizations are therefore 
valuable as they stand; yet it is their spirit which has 
been, and probably will continue to be, the seed of our 
greatest peril—indecision. 

No one can review the course of the war without 
appreciating a distinct change of atmosphere between 
the first six months and the second half of the year. 
Though the Germans staked all upon a speedy victory, 
they came near defeat in the first six months. 
Battle of the Marne was decisive to the extent that a final 
German triumph was placed almost beyond hope. It 
was, in fact, the most significant and brilliant episode in 
the war. 


they completely out-manceuvred the Germans. 





The | 


The Allies were seriously outnumbered, but | 
Yet the | 


strange thing is that Joffre, who had rapidly decided | 


upon giving battle under conditions which were implicit 
in the German advance, seems to have become sparing of 


rapid decision ever afterwards. The removal of the 


it was too late. A week or a fortnight might have turned 
the course of the war. 
greater thing—the giving battle at odds of nearly two to 
one—hesitated to stake on the less daring decision of 
throwing, not only Sir John French’s force, but one or 
two French corps, into south-east Belgium in the third 
week of September. The whole Antwerp expedition 
suffered from the same defect, and it should be realized 
that the Allies saw its importance some time before the 
Germans. Regarding it as critical, they yet hesitated, 
and even when they must have seen their mistake, after 
the fall of Antwerp, they failed to strike at the cause, 
which was the division of interests and counsels among 
the Allies. The magnificent defence of Ypres was in 
effect a demonstration of the antagonists in their best 
light. The Germans, with their fetish offensive, were not 
less admirable than the British on the defensive. But all 
the initiative and the hazard of decision it implies were 
on the German side; on the British, our native valorous 
stubbornness. 

The Russian front exhibited a far different spectacle. 
The Russians entered the war, indeed, with a far too 
chivalrous decision. The first East Prussian campaign 
was too great a risk to be legitimate, except that it looked 
to an Ally encountering greater risks on the West. 
The Galician campaign and the first defence of Warsaw 
stand clear cut as cameos. The Carpathian campaign 
showed no lack of decision, no faltering or wavering; 
and what these stupendous battles implied may be 
measured by the Austrian stand at Gorizia. But, the 
first impetus exhausted, the Allies seem, on both fronts, 
to have become stricken with indecision while the Ger- 
mans were foreseeing and preparing all. When the 
British hazarded an advance at Neuve Chapelle, a 
victory that was only half-exploited owing to indecisive 
action at the critical stage of the advance, it was not 


we but the Germans who learned the lesson. The muni- 
tions crisis came earlier in France than in England and 
Russia; but the Germans applied the lessons of Neuve 
Chapelle at the Dunajecin a way which certainly entitles 
them to claim the first of military virtues. But what had 
happened to Russia that she should be caught in such 
a plight? Where were her second defensive lines, and 
where were the Allies’ supporting trenches when the 
Germans attacked in May? This, in itself, marks the 
difference between us. The Germans began the offensive 
in May to anticipate that of the Allies. However one may 
condemn the treachery and cruelty of their gas tactics, 
there is something for us to imitate in their spirit of 
decision 

Indeed, oddly enough, the second six months of the 
war were more successful for the Germans, and to say 
this is to sound the depths of the peril of Mr. Churchill’s 
statement. Our weakness was that our strength was 
undisclosed, and the very realization that “ tendency ”’ 
was on our side was a drag on our efforts. It was not 
realized then, as it is not completely realized now, that 


| episodes come to mean tendencies, and tendencies abort 
episodes. If we had been weaker we might have run to 


| episode, and have brought Germany to see her error. 
British to the northern flank of the Germans was a gleam | 


of strategic insight on the part of Sir John French; but | 


The Allies, who had dared the | 





The fact that we could mobilize a tremendous force tended 
to make us leisurely. Practically everything which has 
happened in the Near East has been stamped by 
indecision; the exception is the rash decision of Mr. 
Churchill. The first attack upon Egypt was beaten off, 
and then, apparently, the commander went to write his 
report and recommendations, leaving the Turks to retire 
unmolested. The whole of the Balkan situation is a 
This is not to overlook the 
But Germany, while the 
Allies wavered, recovered Galicia and secured Warsaw, 
Brest, Kovno, and Vilna. 


monument to our indecision. 
difficulties of the situation. 


There seems to be an essential 
difference between the quality of mind at work on the 
side of the enemy and on our side. The Germans have 
realized that in war the unforgivable sin is indecision ; 
we have still a preoccupation with the theoretically best, 
and an objection to hurting the feelings of the country 
which to-morrow may be at our throat. 

The mind of the Allies seems to suffer from the 
status lymphaticus. It is liable to trance and becomes 
inanimate under crises. What happened in the advance 
of May and September? Our soldiers had within 
their grasp the prizes we sought; but they lost them by 
the indecision of our officers. At this moment we have 
yet to find the evidence that the Allies have a clear 
conception of how they will compass Germany’s defeat. 
The serious wastage of her men and the incipient starva- 
tion of her civilian population may not in themselves 
suffice to bring Germany to the only terms which will be 
acceptable to the Allies within a measurable period. 
There can be absolutely no doubt that all the tendencies 
are upon our side; but if we are to trust to them and 
allow the two Near Eastern neutrals to join the enemy, 
there is a possibility of drifting to stalemate. Unless we 
act with decision now, foreseeing and foreplanning, we 
fight in vain. We must have more frequent exchanges 
of views with our Allies. The Allied War Council is no 
longer a mere “tendency.’’ It promises the thing 
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needful—a concerted strategy for the whole field of the 
war. We must anticipate the moves of the enemy by 
subtler countermoves, such as those tactical manoeuvres 
by which Ruszky continually checks Hindenburg. 
Indeed, we must realize finally that though episodes will 
not win the war, the war will not be won without them. 





THE RENT QUESTION IN SCOTLAND. 


Last month the Government took a step that should 
have been taken months ago in appointing a Committee 
to inquire into the circumstances connected with the 
alleged increase in the rental of working-class houses in 
the industrial districts of Scotland. All those who have 
followed the unsatisfactory history of the labor troubles 
of the last year have known perfectly well that one of 
the chief causes of working-class discontent was the 
rankling belief that profiteers of one kind or another 
were exploiting the situation created by war, in order to 
fill their own pockets. On the Clyde there has been a 
specially suspicious temper, for the reason that there the 
working classes found that the cost of living had been 
raised not only by heavier food prices, but also by heavier 
rents. For some time there has been a keen agitation, 
and the inquiry now made was long overdue. Half, 
and more than half, the trouble which has weakened 
and discredited our power in the last year has come from 
the conviction among the working-classes that the 
Government were prepared to protect all other classes, 
but refused protection to the class that was invited in the 
name of patriotism to postpone its demands and to lay 
down its weapons. A Government that acted with 
imagination and sympathy would have sought to dispel 
this suspicion, and we have urged in these columns from 
the first that this should have been made a capital aim. 

It is quite clear from the Report of the Committee 
that the opportunity of the house owners has been created 
by the great influx of workers for munitions. Messrs. 
Beardmore, for example, estimate that they will soon 
be employing 23,000, whereas the normal figure for their 
establishment is 11,000. Roughly speaking, what has 
happened in the opinion of the Committee is this. Before 
the war there were great vicissitudes in the fortunes of 
house property. For example, before 1903 there was a 
great dearth of houses. In 1910 there was a great slack- 
ness in trade, and a considerable reduction in the demand 
The war has created a great demand for 
houses, but it has checked the stimulus to building, which 


for houses. 


would naturally follow such an immigration in various 
ways. For one thing, interest on bonds is high; for 
another, building is more costly. Not less important is 
the expectation that the demand is temporary. The 
circumstances are exceptional, and the demand is caused 
by the necessity of concentrating population in order to 
provide munitions. Some day that necessity will cease, 
and a great part of this population will melt away. 
Consequently there is not much inducement to private 
enterprise. Thus the causes that operate more or less in 
normal times are in abeyance, and the supply of houses 
stands still, while the demand grows. In this situation 
there is obviously a great danger of monopoly rents, and 
though the Committee do not consider that the advances 





made hitherto ‘‘ partake of the nature of monopoly 
rents,’ they report that ‘“‘there is a tendency 
towards a condition of monopoly in housing, and 
the great fear of the tenants is that eventually 
monopoly rents may be exacted from them.’’ In 
Aberdeen and Dundee, it may be noted, a similar 
state of things has come about, although there has been 
no considerable influx of munition workers. In those 
cities, the Committee report, increases of rent up to 
10 per cent. have been intimated to come into operation 
from the end of this month. The cessation of new building 
accounts for this. In these cases the higher rents are 
imposed on a population which is not engaged in muni- 
tions, and therefore the consideration advanced by the 
Committee in discussing the Clyde increases, that many 
of the tenants are earning high wages, does not apply. 

The facts disclosed in the Report justify the working- 
class agitation against increases of rent, and they make 
it quite plain that the Government must act. Mr. 
Arthur Henderson has, indeed, announced that Bills 
for England and Scotland are to be brought in by the 
Local Government Board and the Scottish Oflice respec- 
tively. It is only necessary to read the case for the house- 
owners to understand how imperative it is that the 
Government should step in. For the house- 
owners argue that a 10 per cent. increase is 
necessary to recoup them for increased expenses, 
that increase being estimated at 5 per cent. 
for increased cost of labor and materials, and 5 per 
cent. to meet the increase of interest on bonds. The 
Committee rejected the first part of this estimate, but 
accepted the second, adding that over 90 per cent. of 
the house property in Glasgow is subject to bond, in most 
cases, to about two-thirds of its value. Now, what does 
this contention mean? The bondholder finds he can 
get higher interest for his money, so he threatens to 
call in his bond, or demands a higher rate of interest. 
The house owner is to compensate himself by raising 
rents. So that, of all the interests concerned, it is the 
poorest class who is to pay for the difficulties created by 
the war. Everybody else passes on the burden, till it 
reaches this long-enduring back. Here is the history of 
all wars, epitomized in one instance. In the long war 
with France, the men who had money to lend grew 
enormously rich, so did many of the manufacturers and 
many of the landlords. The working classes, whether 
in agriculture or in industry, sank deeper and deeper in 
destitution. All other classes passed on the burden. The 
prevention of this kind of injustice is the first purpose 
of any decent society, and the catastrophic failure of 
our ancestors ought to warn us of the danger of neglect- 
ing this plain duty. 





HALF-AND-HALF COMPULSION. 


Tue indiscretion of Lord Derby’s message has been saved 
by Mr. Bonar Law’s wise reduction of its mischief ; but, 
frankly, we hope that its author will profit by his inter- 
preter’s good sense. The message itself should never have 
been issued. Lord Derby has no statutory position of 
any kind. He is a voluntary agent of the Government. 
He had no authority to pledge it to any such change 
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in the British Constitution as forced service must 
involve, and the Prime Minister could confer none upon 
him. Parliament alone can change that Constitution ; 
and no man has a right to assume that in the Parliament 
now sitting there exists a free majority for conscription, 
more especially for the conscription of the unenlisted 
remnant of a single class, with the crowd of anomalies and 
injustices which such a differentiation must involve. 
Nor in threatening to drive a wedge of conscription into 
the voluntary system has Lord Derby acted loyally to 
the trade unions and the Labor Party, who are equally 
responsible with him for the success of his appeal, or to 
the hundreds of canvassers who thought they were 
promoting a voluntary movement, not a plan of half- 
and-half compulsion engineered by a threat. The 
original appeal, as the language of the circular of the 
Labor Recruiting Committee shows, was addressed to the 
honor and patriotism of the country, not to the 
fears of a class which has already sent hundreds 
of thousands of recruits to the colors. Mr. 
Law, coming to Lord Derby’s rescue, has properly 
suggested that the resort to force could only 
follow as the result of “a general shirking of duty ’’ on 
the part of the unmarried of military age. Neither, 
if Mr. Asquith’s word is to stand, can conscription be 
used, save with the “general consent’’ of the nation 
and after a full examination of our competing industrial 
necessities. In other words, we shall, in any case, only 
recruit as large an army as we can afford, and free enlist- 
ment will only be abandoned if the country clearly 
signifies a desire to dispense with it in view of an obvious 
failure of public spirit. Unless such a failure is desired, 
there is no need, in view of the rush to the recruiting 
offices, to advertize it in advance and in the rough 
sentences of Lord Derby’s letter. We deprecate with 
equal strength the methods of some of his recruiters. It 
is an outrage to suggest to young men that, unless they 
enlist voluntarily, they will be assigned to special bat- 
talions, and the letter “C.”’ for “ Coward,” stamped on 
their uniforms. It is hardly less odious to threaten 
them with a general loss of employment. Such threats, 
and the threat of conscription above all, may bring in 
some recruits, and thus achieve a kind of victory for 
voluntaryism. But it embitters thousands who think 
that the country deserves better treatment. None of 
its enemies or its associates have made so rich a free 
offering of its best blood for service so distant and so 
perilous. The language of Lord Derby’s letter merely 
tarnishes this glory and falsifies its spirit. 





A Dondon Diarp, 


—— 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


Ir may sound paradoxical, but I find among people 
who follow the Parliamentary Debates with some care— 
even, indeed, among members themselves—a growing 
and delusive impression that the worst of the war must 
be over. How else, it is asked, could ex-Ministers justify 
their resignations in the face of the enemy, and, in 
particular, how on any other theory account for such 





speeches as that of Sir Edward Carson a few nights ago— 
presumably delivered, as Mr. Churchill would plead, 
“for the good of the Government”? When the peril 
was felt to be close and imminent, as in the earlier days 
of the war, Parliament spoke with a united voice, or at 
any rate refrained from encouraging the Cabinet to 
make a daily exhibition of its wash-tub. Most people 
agree that as a means of emphasizing the realities of the 
position Lord Fisher’s brilliant flash of silence in the 
Lords was worth a bushel of such appetising “ revela- 
tions ’’ as have lately been witnessed in the Commons. 
Sympathy is expressed with Mr. Bonar Law’s complaint 
against a section of the press that when the Government 
informs it of defeats it hastens to placard them as fresh 
victories. But so long as ex-Ministers, as Mr. Thomas 
puts it, are light-heartedly pursuing their “ miserable 
quarrels ” at home, how is either the press or the public to 
be expected to believe that things can be going otherwise 
than well at the front? 


Mr. CuurcHitt has gone, after a speech which, 
though it had nothing formally to do with the reason 
for his going (which was the decision to exclude him from 
the War Committee), was, in fact, an attempt to set 
up his character as a War Lord. But that is Mr. 
Churchill’s condemnation. His conduct of the Admiralty 
had its brilliant points. But its essential vice was 
that it was the rule of a brilliant amateur taking 
all strategy (military no less than naval) as 
his province and dispossessing the expert, or deserting 
the central sphere that was his own, and occupying some 
thrilling bit of the circumference in no sense belonging 
to him. What department could bear such handling? 
What Ministry could be other than ultimately distressed 
and weakened by it? What war would not suffer by 
the resulting friction and displacement of responsibility ? 
This gimcrack Napoleonism is so evil if only because, in 
Mr. Churchill’s case, a rapid and fertile mind like his is 
of eminent use when it consents to put itself in true 
association with other minds. This deduction is so 
obvious that though the House heard him with unabated 
interest, I am sure its reason was untouched, and its 
deeper sense of fitness not a little shocked. What is the 
hoarded political treasure that Mr. Churchill has made 
over to the care of trustees so eminently prudent as Sir 
Edward Carson and Sir F. E. Smith? Well, there is 
treasure to be realized by any man as brilliant and as 
various as Mr. Churchill. But, for the moment, it has 
been dissipated as thoroughly as that of the crockery 
merchant’s in the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.”’ 


Tue statesman who makes the most visible progress 
to the kind of favor that at such a time our leaders may 
well court is, I think, Mr. Bonar Law. Not being 
a genius, or misunderstood, or under-rated, or finding 
it necessary to pose himself each morn and eve before 
the mirror of public favor, he contrives to do a good deal 
from without for the unity of a not undistracted Govern- 
ment, and is credited with having done still more from 
within. His power of speech grows so notably that it is 
already possible to make of his House of Commons 
addresses on the war a modest little anthology of correct- 
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ness and good feeling. He contrives to raise men’s spirits, 
to check dissension, and to smooth sharply jutting points 
of view. What could have been better than his treat- 
ment of the Derby letter, and his admission, as a con- 
scriptionist, of the strongest links in the voluntaryist 
case? Or his hint that though nothing negotiable has 
yet appeared above the heavy-laden sky, we had better 
avoid the habit of thinking as if the war were going to 
last for ever? 


Tue news of the death of Mr. Fletcher, once the 
Editor of the “ Daily Chronicle,’’ will sadden many old 
comrades of his always chivalrous war of humanity. Mr. 
Fletcher was something of a Quixote in Fleet Street ; he 
loved journalism, but he loved causes more. His best 
exposition of them was as a speaker. For this he had 
many high qualifications—seriousness, a fine and carefully 
used diction, true feeling, a manner of simple conviction. 
He quoted admirably, 


emphasis. 


and sometimes with noble 
In brief, he was one of the honestest and best 
of men. 


I must congratulate “ Hansard’’ on a new and 
convenient method of making plain the obscurities of 
classical allusiveness. When Sir John Simon dropped 
into Greek the other day some members laughed, others 
cheered, while one, more adventurous than the rest, 
exclaimed, “The best defence we have had yet.’’ 
Perhaps this comment would have been less puzzlingly 
phrased if the Home Secretary had actually annotated 
his quotation in the manner attributed to him in the 
Official Report, which, after giving the original text, 
interpolates a translation (“So perish all that in such 
crimes engage ’’) and, in the very spirit of the scholar 
who preferred Homer’s Homer to any other, traces the 
verse with nice particularity to ‘‘ Homer’s Odyssey, b. i., 
47.”’ 


Even in these times, I can hardly credit the report that 
“the Castle ’’ or the military seriously propose to stop 
Mr. Shaw’s play, “ O'Flaherty, V.C.”’ I suppose it is no 
use to inform a certain sort of panic-stricken booby that 
it is an entirely delightful flash of farcical humor, that it 
is not a skit on recruiting, but (if anything) a spur to it, 
that, in short, it is the kind of invitation to laughter 
that every sensitive soul craves, and that the soldier 
takes as naturally as his dinner. What shall we think 
of repressing next? Shakspere’s “ Henry V.,’’ because 
it mentions Agincourt? Tolstoy, because he doesn’t like 
War? Every man who says what he thinks, and feels 
what he writes? I suppose so. 


A story from (or of) the front:—Three Tommies 
made happy ' with a mouth-organ and a 
watch. Question—how to divide the spoil. A soldier 
solved it by taking the mouth-organ, while the others 
agreed that the watch should go to the comrade who 
guessed the tune he was playing. The first guesses were 
fruitless. At last one of the soldiers pronounced for 
“ Beer, Glorious Beer.” ‘“ Not right, but near it,’’ was 


the reply. “ The tune I was givin’ yer was, ‘ As pants the 
‘art for coolin’ streams.’ ”’ 


loot, 


A WAYFARER. 











Wife and Letters. 


YOUTH AND GENERALSHIP. 


A commission inquiring into the battle of Neuve 
Chapelle, the May offensive, and September advance, 
might be tempted to conclude that the smallness of the 
British success in each case was due to want of skill in 
the higher commands. If it pursued the inquiry to the 
end, it would be able to locate specific failures on the 
part of certain commanders, and it would have convinced 
itself of one further generalization: that there was a 
singular lack of initiative, which began somewhere above 
the battalion commanders. Junior officers as a whole, 
and the rank and file, would have been triumphantly 
acquitted of any lack of spirit or any disinclination to 
take less than their share of responsibility. The con- 
viction, in fact, would grow stronger and stronger, that 
not only had the infiltration of staff officers been 
inadequate, but that a positive inertia had characterized 
the bulk of the higher command. A more radical and 
cynical conclusion might ultimately be drawn: that this 
inertia was peculiarly apparent in, if not confined to, 
officers of a certain age. 

In the House of Commons the other day, Mr. Lynch 
made an appeal on behalf of youth. This taps the 
interesting inquiry, how far generalship goes with youth, 
which is itself connected with the more general question, 


| how far experience is necessary. It would not be difficult 


to sustain the thesis that experience is less necessary in 
those whose intellectual capacity is beyond the average. 
In the case of military operations, a commander gifted 
with a measure of intuition would be as dangerous as any 
experienced general. Indeed, every modern general fears 
two things. One is a perfect General Staff, and the 
other is a man with an intuition of strategy. In effect, 
experience wins no tribute, except that pemmican of 
experience, the General Staff. It is vision an enemy fears, 
not experience; and the genius of the Prussian Staff 
system is simply this—it cannot create vision, so it works 
by the next best thing, a machine shaped by vision. 
And its chief praise is that, granted vision in a 
general, the machine will make the utmost use of it. 
Whereas, without a staff, the general of genius to-day 
will be immersed in a thousand details which he cannot 
personally control, and his ideals will be compelled to 
filter through a hundred slipshod minds ; with a General 
Staff he need only explain his idea, and all the details 
will be taken off his shoulders at once, and he will only 
require to exercise a general supervision for all to go well. 
The seeing eye in generalship regards his opponent 
through the medium of his staff; indeed, he so sees his 
own troops. Thus far he is simply at the mercy of his 
staff. The gallant Samsonoff was the outstanding 
sacrifice in this war to that sort of incompetence. But 
beyond the intelligence which is supplied him, the 
general of vision sees the area in which he is fighting as 
living and vital as his enemy. A mountain of such 
a height and conformation, a river of such a width and 
with such a current, in effect is equal to such a force. It 
has, that is to say, the arresting or delaying value of 
such a force. A town, scattered in such a manner over 
a given area, again has the handicap value of a force of 
a certain description. This manner of vision, or a lower 
sort of effective substitute, may be gained by experience ; 
but it may be quite independent experience, and the 
greatest general is probably he to whom the topography 
of a place always appears with the vitality of the force 
which, in effect, it may immobilize for a certain time. 

If the necessity of experience seems small when the 
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subject is approached from the standpoint of reason, it 
seems even smaller when regarded from the standpoint 
of fact. The question, who are the greatest generals of 
history, may be open to dispute, and there are, no 
doubt, some exceptions which refuse to fall within the 
generalization that the greatest commanders of history 
have all made their fame in early middle-age. But it is 
remarkable how wide a net it spreads. Of course, if 
there is no war, a general may arrive at later middle age 
or old age without the chance of vindicating his military 
power. Alexander, Hannibal, Hasdrubal, were all 
famous at thirty. Indeed, the meteoric career of the first 
was ended before he had gone much further, and he, like 
Arminius, had fought and won one of the world’s 
greatest battles in the mid-twenties. Cwsar entered 
upon his brilliant military career at forty-three as 
lightly as he plied researches into grammar or made bad 
poetry. Peter the Great was under forty when he 
defeated the Swedish at Poltava, and Charles Martel 
only just over forty when he won the battle of Tours. 
These, again, are among the world’s greatest battles. 
Even the erratic Sobieski was famous before fifty. Of 
generals upon a lower plane, age cannot take refuge 
behind Suvarov or Dragomirov, since the former had 
achieved fame in the field under forty, and the latter by 
the age of forty-seven. Dragomirov, indeed, was famous 
long before that, and the same may be said of Kuro 
patkin, who commanded in the Russo-Japanese War at 
fifty-seven. Nor will the competent genius of Marl- 
borough be of any greater comfort, for he won the victory 
of Sedgmoor at thirty-five, though some seventeen years 
were to pass before he could demonstrate on the field of 
Blenheim the full power of his mastery. 

At first sight, it seems that age comes to its own 
in the nineteenth century. But this conclusion largely 
depends upon the avenue through which the period is 
approached. Clearly, if we begin with the Russo- 
Japanese War, the generals seem all to be men of mature 
age. Oyama was sixty-two, and he was only ten years 
younger when he won fame in the China-Japanese War. 
Kuropatkin was a few years junior, and so were some 
of the generals of subordinate command. In the Franco- 
Prussian War the campaign was overshadowed by Moltke, 
who had reached the venerable age of seventy, and most 
of his generals were mature in age. Two exceptions— 
Prince Frederick Charles and the Crown Prince—will 
suggest themselves, and they were as young as many 
of the commanders whom history will remember. But 
their commands were ballasted by older men—von Stiehle 
and von Blumenthal; and Steinmetz, whom Canrobert 
fought to a standstill at Gravelotte, was seventy-four— 
thirteen years the senior of his opponent. On the French 
side, the commanders were in the early sixties. It might 
seem, from such a catalogue, that the nineteenth century 
was the time of the old general ; but a glance at its begin- 
ning puts such a notion to flight. Napoleon and Welling- 
ton were born in the same year, and the former was a 
firm believer in young men. Forty-six himself, when his 
career ended, he had no one about him more than a 
few years older. Davout was a marshal in the early 
thirties, and so was Ney. Soult, Vandamme, and 
Lannes were the same age as their master; Marmont 
five years his senior. Napoleon was, of course, famous 
before he reached thirty. He began his campaign against 
Austria at twenty-seven, and in nine months had defeated 
four Austrian armies. 

It seems, then, that somewhere after Napoleon’s 
time the tradition of age came into favor. One signifi- 
cant fact may point to the avenue by which it entered. 
Though the Battle of Waterloo was dominantly an affair 








of young men, Bliicher, who finished it off, was sixty- 
three. He had been compelled to retreat at Ligny, but, 
eluding Grouchy, came up in time to drive the French 
from the field. It is possible that the Prussian Staff 
machine, which had already begun its domination, was 
the cause of this leaning to age, for the erratic Frederick 
the Great was a young man when he entered upon his 
military career. The idea of the Staff contained the 
germ of experience, and it may be that insistence upon 
that notion gave the older generals their chance. But, 
once started upon its victorious career, this tradition 
of age has gathered impetus until to-day it seems almost 
a risk to match a general in the forties against a com- 
mander of the mature age of Kluck or Hindenburg. Yet 
it is not now in dispute that Ludendorff, Hindenburg’s 
Chief of Staff, has been largely responsible for his com- 
mander’s victories, and it has been left to the French 
to destroy this fetish of age. Though Joffre himself is 
not a young man, he has quietly removed all the old 
generals from active command, so that the age of general 
officers has been lowered by ten years, and few generals 
at the front are over sixty. If he had not been the slow 
and careful man he is, he would probably have given youth 
even a greater chance. But it is probable that the 
rejuvenating process is still going on. 

The extraordinary complexity of modern war seems 
to make mature age a little more appropriate than it was 
before ; but this can hardly be the sole reason why so few 
men reach the rank of general before forty. Yet from 
thirty to fifty should normally be the period of a man’s 
greatest mental, moral, and physical activity. Among 
the German officers, the willingness to take responsibility 
and the fascination of the offensive are so ingrained as 
to be almost an obsession. Thus tradition keeps alight 
in old age the natural flame of youth. As we have not, 
and can hardly have, this training, it seems the only 
reasonable expedient to promote young officers to respon- 
sible command. The old generals who have been taken 
from their retirement can hardly be expected to do more 
than determine to run no risks. That is, in fact, 
generally their attitude; but all hope of real military 
success may be abandoned once such a spirit holds sway. 
There are still numbers of young, eager officers of the 
regular army holding minor positions, while numbers of 
men who were civilians a year ago are in command of 
batteries and battalions. There is no reason why a man 
should not become a colonel, or even a general officer, 
after a year’s active service, if he is the right sort of 
man. And the new armies have had almost the pick of 
intelligence, aspiration, and initiative in British life. 
But there must also be numbers of regular officers, men, 
that is to say, who have adopted the profession of arms 
and have the tradition in their blood, who could profit- 
ably be advanced from subordinate positions. In the 
Navy the youngest midshipman is a cool and com- 
petent person, quite willing to take any responsibility, 
and efficient enough to do creditably in it. The Navy, 
in fact, is a perfect exhibition, mutatis mutandis, of 
what the Army should be, and it is significant that it is 
a service of young men. 





UP FROM SLAVERY. 


Booxer T. Wasnincton has for many years been the 
great example of personal character victorious over 
adverse circumstances. That a child born in slavery and 
set to labor from the age of five in salt-, furnace, and coal 
mine should have become one of the most. illustrious 
Americans of his generation, is in itself a remarkable 


achievement. For the denia] of al] education, even the 
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right to read and write, enforced by law in the slave 
states, was enforced almost as rigorously by circumstances 
during the years of poverty and degradation that ensued. 
Yet a curiously accurate instinct led the slave boy to 
recognize that schooling was the straight path to personal 
success and to race progress :— 


“T had no schooling when I was a slave, though 
I remember on several occasions I went as far as the 
schoolhouse door with one of my young mistresses to 
carry her books. The picture of several dozen boys and 
girls in a schoolroom engaged in study made a deep 
impression on me, and I had the feeling that to get into 
a schoolhouse and study in this way would be about the 
same as getting into Paradise.” 


All readers of his enthralling biography, ‘“ Up from 
Slavery,’’ will remember the story how this fourteen- 
year-old negro lad presented himself, after a five hundred 
miles’ tramp, in which he worked or begged or starved 
his way, at the portals of Hampton Institute, in Virginia, 
the first of the great colored colleges which are now 
spreading over the South. Its founder, General 
Armstrong, was the first great white American to 
recognize the supreme need of the reconstruction period. 
The peril of the time was evident enough, the risk lest 
a whole people, suddenly released from industrial 
bondage, should throw off all economic and moral 
restraints, and lapse either into laziness and anarchy or 
into peonage, which was slavery under another name. 
The notion that political emancipation could furnish any 
adequate security or stimulus to progress among such a 
people was soon dispelled. For, in the first place, 
political and civil equality could not be secured by 
federal proclamation, and was soon cancelled by law or 
force or fraud in the Southern States. But even had 
this not been the case, the main forms of legal and 
political rights could avail ‘little for a people so destitute 
of all material prosperity and of the skill and knowledge 
to acquire it. 

The first need therefore was education. But 
not the merely literary education, the decorative use of 
language, so alluring to the African mind. The brain 
and hand must work together in the distinctively 
utilitarian process of assisting to acquire the power to 
earn a livelihood. The young negro, at any rate, could not 
afford a life of academic culture, in which knowledge 
was cultivated for its own sake. So Hampton was at 
once school and workshop, and stamped upon young 
Booker Washington the guiding principle to which his 
whole life was devoted, the use of professional and 
technical training for raising the character and status of 
his race. When he passed as a young man from Hampton 
to the control of the new negro school at Tuskegee in Ala- 
bama, he carried with him this single fixed determination 
to lead his people “ up from slavery ”’ by the educational 
ladder. For thirty-five years he labored in this cause. 
He had terrible obstacles to encounter. The Southern 
white men had to be persuaded that education was com- 
patible with the social and political cleavage which they 
insisted on preserving. Most of them retained an un- 
concealed preference for ignorant niggers, fearful lest 
education should make them “ presuming.’’ To meet 
such deep-set prejudice, Booker Washington had to 
practise the wisdom of the serpent. He had to persuade 
the Southern whites that negroes had no desire to claim 
any sort of “ social equality,’’ while the sort of education 
he was giving would make them more valuable industrial 
assets in a community where the white man took the bulk 
of the product. 

It required a whole generation to _ over- 
come the early distrust of the wealthy Northern 





philanthropists who wanted to endow negro education, 
and even now the work is not completely done. Booker 
Washington could not possibly have succeeded, if he had 
been merely a representative negro. He had to be a 
representative American, to exhibit in a high degree just 
that combination of characteristics and aspirations which 
recommended themselves to all “good Americans.’ 
Immense personal energy and assurance, unfailing 
volubility, and a capacity for hitching ideals on to hard 
business propositions, so as to recommend them on 
grounds of present utility, are the main essentials. 
Outside the South, freer play could be given to the 
generous sentimentalism, eager to respond to the great 
American tradition of the equal rights of all men to “ life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’’ But its great 
success in recent years was largely due to the tacit con- 
nivance of almost all responsible white men in all parts 
of the United States at a refusal to enforce the spirit 
and the letter of the Constitutional Amendments in 
respect of political and civil disabilities. The confusion 
and mistakes of the reconstruction policy, with its 
scandalous corruption and extravagances, have led to a 
dangerous acquiescence in the actions by which the white 
Southerners have virtually excluded colored men from 
any part in the government or from any equal rights 
in courts of justice. They have stretched the tardy 
recognition of the truth that all men are not born really 
“equal,’’ to include the injurious denial of equality of 
opportunity. Thus, recognizing an initial natural 
inferiority, they load it with artificial inferiorities. 

Now, there are two ways of dealing with 
these palpable injustices. One is to fight them 
steadily and persistently, with such weapons, 
short of revolution, as are available. The other 
is to wink at them for the present and seek 
to undermine them by indirect advances along such roads 
of opportunity as are not closed. This latter has been 
the policy consistently advocated and pursued by Booker 
Washington. While acknowledging the injustice of 
many of the legal and other race discriminations, he has 
refused to embroil his people in what he regarded as a 
hopeless present struggle for their formal “ rights.’’ 
His concern for the character of the negro conspired 
with his political tact to drive him into an opposition 
to the agitation which many educated negroes were 
fomenting. It was only too easy for orators to play upon 
the passions of negro audiences with the story of their 
wrongs and disabilities. But they had no present remedy. 
They had neither the trained capacity nor the material 


resources needed for a successful political organization, 


nor was it possible for them to win their way by peaceful 
politics against the power and the constitutional 
monopoly of their white masters. Knowledge, discipline, 
and property are the plain requisites for success in 
America. So industrial education is the beginning of 
wisdom. Though Booker Washington preserved an 
intense enthusiasm for the collective future of his race, 
his method threw the main stress upon individual will 
and character, another very potent recommendation 
among white Americans. It was quite as much tactics 
as principle that inspired his policy. Booker Washington 
saw that business capacity and success were the main 
driving forces in all departments of American life, in 
politics, in religion, in education itself, as well as in more 
distinctively economic fields. In order to get on in 
America, a man must have some personal capacity with 
a market value. ‘‘ The individual who can do something 
that the world wants done will, in the end, make his way 
regardless of his race.’’ Industrial success was to break 


“birth’s invidious bar.’”’ So in Tuskegee he set himself 
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to convert young negro men and women into carpenters, 
tailors, gardeners, architects, electricians, dressmakers, 
cooks, upholsterers, and to provide every one with a 
skilled occupation. His addresses are replete with 
detailed statistics of the success of the movement. The 
gravest wrong done to this people by giving them an 
empty emancipation has in part been repaired by 
restoration to the soil, and in many districts of the South 
vigorous groups of negro farmers are growing up. So, 
too, in the numerous cities of the South, large educated 
negro communities are found with their own lawyers and 
doctors, their churches, schools, and hospitals, owned 
and managed by themselves. But everywhere there is 
complete local and social segregation and no real disposi- 
tion on the part of the whites to recognize education and 
business success as a sufficient reason for removing 
political and civil disabilities. Personal character, 
intelligence, even pecuniary success, are not admitted as 
grounds for according equal rights. While, therefore, 
the actual services rendered by such a man as Booker 
Washington in his too short career have been of immense 
value in raising the industrial value and the morale of 
his people, it is probable that he has over-estimated their 
importance as instruments for later political use in com- 
pleting negro emancipation from white despotism. 





BELEAGUERED. 


It is said that in a certain Norfolk church, when the 
vicar has nicely settled to his sermon, the verger may 
come and whisper to him, ‘‘ Cocks be coom.’’ He 
answers, “Shut the door. Let every man have a fair 
chance,’’ then bringing the service to a decently short 
close, he unrobes and starts level with his congregation 
in the slaughter of the immigrants. At any rate, all of 
a sudden, the woodcock does descend in thousands on the 
coast of Norfolk, and no one need be told in what way 
the Briton welcomes the feathered stranger within our 
gates. The sportsman who has coverts to shelter him 
from lawless guns gives him time to recover from the 
fatigue of his journey, for the bird is in no trim to make 
his crooked, flashing flight, when he lands on England’s 
beach after a drive across the North Sea. But the 
shooting must be soon, for the feathered horde will dis- 
perse and give the sport of its destruction to other 
shooters all the way to Killarney and Donegal. 

Now, the frost has driven out the woodcock from its 
best marshes by locking up the mud in which it probed 
for worms, and in ones and twos the birds flit to far away 
slades cesily bosomed among low hills or kept soft by 
wind-bre:king woods. And there, if the frost hold, this 
restless creature is at length at home at the limit of its 
winter migration. Its fare must be exceedingly meagre 
after the big spaces it had in October, and still more 
after the illimitable tundra of summer. Worm-eaters 
are a ravenous people, as testifies the mole, which is said 
to be obliged to eat every three hours or die, and the 
woodcock loves to be fat. At the first glint of oppor- 
tunity it will break from the cloister of its single slade, 
and go and gorge in the withy beds by the tidal river; 
but if that opportunity does not come, it must stay out 
the siege of winter here, clinging to the bedrock hope 
till perhaps winter wins, or his grip opens and lets out 
an emaciated warrior with the honors of war. 

With this spreading of Scolopar the stream of 
autumn migration ends, whether from north to south in 
direct search of the sun, or westward from the great and 
cold land of Europe and Asia to the warmer Atlantic 
coast. To go further, our visitors from the north-west 
must cross the Atlantic, and that not one in a hundred 





million ever succeeds in doing. They seem incapable of 
turning so far south as just to impinge on the corner of 
Spain, and as those that perish in the sea can leave no 
descerdants few are driven by the hardest winter west- 
ward out of Cornwall, where sometimes great crowds 
gather during the hard and final week of a very cruel 
frost. The south-goers are an early host, and have long 
since departed. Perhaps the sun is too far off in that 
direction to make effective call now, perhaps the winds 
slant more to the west as winter grows. At any rate, 
the route is closed. 

American naturalists say that their chickadee, a very 
close relative of our great tit, grows very worried every 
autumn as though it had three-fourths of a mind to go 
south, as the summer birds are doing. With difficulty 
it chooses to remain. The days for decision are few, and 
soon the other birds have gone, and the chickadee is 
bravely reconciled to the prospect of a cold and hard 
winter. Our own tits remain to a man, or at any rate 
to a species. It is well for us that they do, for there is 
evidently much work for them till the sun revives the 
maggot in the bud next April. Under the lash of hunger 
they search through every lighted hour of every winter 
day, till one would think that every crack capable of 
harboring a chrysalid or a bundle of eggs was open to 
their bright eyes. There is a great tit.clinging to the 
wall of a shed and thrusting its head into one loop after 
another of the corrugated iron roof. Two blue tits are 
searching for the twentieth time the head of a standard 
rose tree, and whenever they search, they seem to pick 
something up. A small army of cole-tits, marsh-tits, 
tree-creepers, with a nuthatch and a small spotted wood- 
pecker, makes the daily round of our orchard and of 
twenty other orchards in the neighborhood. When they 
have all earned a winter living, the grubs of summer are 
so numerous that we wonder whether there would be a 
blade left if this army of feathered wee ones chose to go 
south with the sturdy wheatear and nightingale. 

Have we not, too, our faithful little troglodyte 
wren? She never doubts for a moment that it is her 
duty to remain and to spend the whole winter in searching 
hedge-banks, rat-holes, and all manner of crannies for 
her useful food. If you should laugh at the idea of a 
feeble-winged bird like the wren crossing a hundred miles 
of sea, then observe the equally feeble gold-crest, a British 
summer and winter bird, but always in greater numbers 
at the cold season, because reinforced by millions out of 
Germany. It seems the tiniest and bravest of all our 
workers, in its smooth olive velvet, as it goes noiselessly 
about its labor, often within a yard of our noses. The 
brown wren seems to have on a thick and woolly cardigan, 
and it cocks its tail and chatters like a cheery London 
soldier, telling us plainly that we need not trouble to 
waste our pity upon it. And this bird hardly eve~ 
condescends to pay a visit to the charitable table thronged 
by the tits and others. 

If we asked which bore the pinch worst of them all, 
we should pause long before the melancholy spectacle of 
the stone-chat, cousin of the wheatear, the whin-chat, 
the shrike, and many others that have universally flown 
to the south. In the summer, the cheeriest of them all 
is this red-throated, white-collared, black-capped gentle- 
man, flying all day long from tip to tip of the gold- 
blossomed furze, and chinking its comments on every- 
thing that happens. Now, it sits melancholy on some 
solid post, hunches its face down into the puffed feathers 
of its breast, and dreams without much hope of the days 
when it shall be a butterfly again. Or we might think 
the meadow pipit more miserable, driven in from its 
flowery moorland, and compelled to make a nasty living 
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in the frozen or slushy cowyard. Does it think of its 
scarcely distinguishable congener the tree-pipit, perhaps 
breakbacking and tee-heeing in some sunny, southern 
land? A third candidate is the hedge sparrow, sole 
member of the warbler family to stay with us. As it 
hops down the frozen path, its little pink toes are so 
suggestive of bare-footedness. 

One would think that the winter immigrants from 
more northern lands would eat and push our residents out 
of home and living. It is not so. The handsome and 
well set-up brambling that looks so much like a superior 
chaffinch that we only know it by the broad flash of white 
on its lower back as it flies, makes a rather worse living 
here than our native finches. The snow bunting, less 
commonly seen, is an equal picture of unsuitedness to an 
alien climate, among those that know our summer as well 
as our winter. The high-flying and far-ranging fieldfares 
are near the crow end of the thrushes, and beat our song 
thrush from his lawful berries. But the missel thrush is 
quite equal to the Norwegians, and can defend all its 
rights from them however many they be, and the black- 
bird will stand no browbeating from them. And the first 
slain by the frost is not one of our English thrushes, but 
the northern or Siberian redwing, a pinch of skin and 
bones, while our birds are fat. Best remain at home if 
we can and stand the winter siege in the climate of our 
birth. At least, no bird would dare to go north for the 
winter, and we wonder at the temerity of those who send 
other bipeds from Saxony to Courland to struggle with 
the giants whose home is there. 





Present-Bap Problems. 


“THROUGH TERROR TO TRIUMPH?” 


On November 3rd Mr. Lloyd George stated in the House 
of Commons, that the total number of controlled estab- 
lishments was 1,346. He has not told the House among 
what proportion of the many thousands of workers 
employed in those establishments grave unrest is known 
to exist. But it is useless to blink the facts any longer: 
the time has come to state in plain words that the 
Munitions Act has failed. It has established a régime of 
petty tyranny and injustice. All over the country 
resentment is rising high, and at any time may come 
toa head. Mr. Lloyd George has often told us that good 
work demands willing workers; it is time that someone 
should tell him that he is not going the right way to 
get either. 

When the Munitions Bill was first introduced into 
Parliament, it provided that a number of cases should 
go before the ordinary Courts. Mr. Duke and others 
objected that the perpetual haling of workmen before the 
Law Courts would inevitably cause unrest, and urged 
the substitution of a more “‘ domestic ’’ type of tribunal, 
which would command the confidence of employers and 
employed. To meet this objection, the Government, in 
their wisdom, devised the present system. The 
Munitions Tribunal consists of an “impartial ” person, 
nominated by the Ministry of Munitions, sitting with 
two assessors, the one representing the employers and the 
other the employed, these also being not elected by the 
parties, but nominated by the Minister of Munitions. 
The whole power rests in the hands of the Chairman, 
who has only to ask the opinion of the assessors, and may 
override it at will. In particular, the part played by 
the assessors in administering the Act has been negligible. 

Everything depends, therefore, on the impartiality 
of the Chairman. And, as we should expect, chairmen 
differ. Some have made as good a job as could be made 
of so bad an Act, others seem intent to do their worst 
with the workmen on every possible occasion. For 
instance, I was in a great munitions centre the other 
day, and there I found the whole city urgently demanding 





the removal of the Chairman, who, it seemed, was a 
local lawyer, closely associated with the local employers’ 
federation. No doubt, it is difficult to find impartial 
chairmen, but it is noticeable that, where there is 
partiality it is usually on the same side. The Act is 
directed against the workers, and its penal provisions 
are being applied to them with the utmost vigor. 

Nor do chairmen always keep within the Act which 
they are administering.. The Act gives no power to 
compel a man to go on working in a particular place 
if he does not wish to do so: it only makes it illegal for 
anyone to employ him for six weeks after the date of 
leaving his work. Yet, on August 13th, if I can trust 
the newspaper report, two men were ordered by a Muni- 
tions Tribunal at Glasgow to return to the work which 
they had left. This would have been legal only if the 
men had been munition volunteers, which they were not. 
Again, at Manchester on September 26th, a man was fined 
for leaving his work, despite the fact that the Act pro- 
vides no penalty for such an action. 

Not only are illegal decisions given, different 
tribunals decide the same point in opposite ways. Some 
chairmen rigidly refuse to take any questions of wages 
or conditions into account in considering applications 
for leaving certificates; others freely grant certificates 
on the ground of low wages. Again, several men were 
prosecuted before a local munitions tribunal for breach 
of rules by refusal to work overtime. The tribunal dis- 
missed the case on the ground that the offence, being a 
concerted refusal due to a dispute, came under Part I. 
of the Act, and was, therefore, only within the jurisdic- 
tion of a general Munitions Tribunal. Yet other local 
tribunals have given precisely the opposite decision. 

These cases serve to show the maladministration and 
muddle that have arisen out of the Act rather than the 
injustice of the Act itself. I come now to cases which 
are more serious because they are infinitely more fre- 
quent. The number of cases that are being tried under 
the Act is enormous, and the fines inflicted by tribunals 
must already amount to a considerable sum, to say 
nothing of fines exacted under the’ Act by firms without 
any appeal to a tribunal. In both cases instances of 
injustice and hardship are deplorably frequent. 

It will be remembered that the Act was passed and 
secured assent mainly for two reasons. It was urged 
that strikes on war-work must be prevented, and that 
trade union rules limiting production must be abrogated 
for the period of the war. It is, to say the least of it, 
significant that neither of these points bulks at all large 
in the cases that have arisen under the Act. There have 
been hardly any strikes, and, in a careful survey of the 
available cases, I have only found a single case which 
turns on the refusal to abrogate trade union rules, and 
this is identical with one of the very few strike cases. In 
short, uhile the Act is in daily use in every town where 
munitions are made, it is being used almost entirely for 
purposes other than those which were used as arguments 
for its passage. 

Nearly all the cases that come before Munitions 
Tribunals are concerned with one of two points. They 
deal either with the refusal by employers of clearance 
certificates to their employees who wish to leave, or with 
breach of workshop regulations in controlled establish- 
ments. In both cases grave injustice has been done. 

The worst injustice under the first head has, I be- 
lieve, now been remedied. An employer can no longer 
refuse a workman permission to leave his employment 
and at the same time refuse to employ him. Thiggwas 
put right owing to a peculiarly scandalous case which I 
exposed in a former article. It is, however, worth point- 
ing out that an employer can still keep a workman idle 
for hours or even days without wages, and still refuse 
him leave to go, if he can show that the idleness is due 
to lack of material or to some other unavoidable cause. 

Apart from this, enough injustices remain. A man 


may be getting less than the trade union rate of wages, 
and may be receiving no pay for overtime worked, and 
yet a tribunal may refuse him a leaving certificate. A 
man who has migrated from his own town to another in 
search of work, and is therefore compelled to maintain 
two homes, may well desire to return to his own town 
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when a vacancy occurs; yet certificates seem to be 
usually refused in such cases. A man who has taken 
temporary work during his holidays, or on a period of 
slackness, may desire to return to his old job; yet, even 
if that job is admittedly important, he may be refused 
his certificate. The effect of this will inevitably be that 
men who might render useful temporary service will 
refrain from entering munition factories, for fear of 
finding themselves permanently chained to the work they 
have taken up out of patriotism. Skilled men, working 
in controlled establishments on unskilled or semi-skilled 
work, are sometimes refused permission to transfer to 
occupations in which their skill can be used. All these 
unnatural restrictions create unrest among the existing 
munition workers, and prevent men now outside from 
entering munition works. 

The second class of cases produces no less injustice, 
and even more anger and unrest. Men are now being 
punished not only for breach of the workshop rules 
issued by the Ministry of Munitions, but for breach of 
practically any rule an employer may like to make. In 
all controlled establishments are posted rules providing 
elaborately for workshop discipline, with a stringent 
system of fines for the benefit of the Red Cross Fund, 
coupled with sinister threats that the recalcitrant worker 
will be dragged before the Munitions Tribunal. These 
rules create vague offences, such as “ loitering in the 
works,” which can be made to cover any offence which 
it is desired to punish. Frequent prosecutions take 
place on the ground of drunkenness, though there is no 
hint that drunkenness is to be dealt with in the Act or in 
the rules issued by the Ministry of Munitions. A few 
random cases will show the irritating character of these 
rules. A man who was found asleep during working 
hours was fined 60s. A man who had worked sixty-two 
hours during the week, overslept, and arrived late. He 
was fined 2s. 6d. A man who arrives at all late, no 
matter how much overtime he has worked, or a man who 
refuses to work any amount of overtime the employer 
likes to demand, may very well find himself heavily fined 
for his offence. Unless the workman is as docile as the 
most down-trodden of slaves, and at the same time as 
efficient as the best of his class, the tribunal is waiting 
to receive his money. 

Several cases of dispute have arisen because a firm 
has quite arbitrarily changed the practice of a shop with- 
out previously consulting the workers or their repre- 
sentatives. Such changes have been upheld by some 
Tribunals and by the Committee on Production. Section 
7 of Schedule II. of the Act itself, which was supposed 
to provide against this, is so loosely drafted that it is 
difficult to say whether these decisions are illegal. Legal 
or illegal, they are unjust and productive of serious 
trouble. 

Enough has been said in the survey of events under 
the Act to show, not only that maladministration is 
frequent, but also that the Act itself stands in need of 
drastic amendment. The lines such amendment should 
follow I indicated in an earlier article: here I can only 
insist on my main point. 

Only bodies that are really representative of 
employers and employed will be able to command con- 
fidence. Though the Labor Party tamely accepted the 
ludicrously unrepresentative tribunals set up under the 
Act, the bulk of the workers do not accept them. The 
solution lies in the re-creation of the Local Munitions 
Committees, representative of both parties, which Mr. 
Lloyd George set up when he first went to the Ministry 
of Munitions, and before the policy of ‘‘ terror ’’ had laid 
hold of his imagination. These Representative Committees 
were scrapped before they had had a chance of showing 
their worth; now that the Munitions Act has proved a 
failure, it is time to re-create them, and give them a 
fuller trial. If Mr. Lloyd George will do this, his 
progress may yet be from terror to triumph. 


G. D. H. Cote. 


[Since writing the above article, I have learnt that 
the Government proposes to introduce an Amending Bill. 
I shall deal with the proposals foreshadowed for the Bill 
in a special article next week. ] 





Petters to the Editor. 


APPROACHES TO PEACE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Mr. Chesterton his usual policy ot 
avoiding the essentials and playing with the incidentals of 
his subject. Discussing the punishment of Germany, he 
begins by misrepresentation and proceeds by irrelevance. I 
did not “ suggest that he (Germany) should suffer nothing 
save the forfeiture of the stolen goods.”’ The “ 
are presumably the invaded territories. Their loss is no 
part of the punishment which Germany would have received 
if the war could be concluded now by a process of negotia- 
tions. What that punishment really means may be realized 
in some measure by readers of Mr. Belloc’s estimates of 
German dead and wounded and -by readers of your article, 
“The Plight of the German People,” in the same issue that 
contained Mr. Chesterton’s letter. “I say a person is not 
punished at all if he suffers in failure only what he himself 
expected to suffer in success.” Has Germany got only the 
suffering she expected in a successful war? } 
paid the pound of flesh she was prepared to sacrifice? What 
then has become of our accepted theory that she planned and 
hoped for short, sharp, decisive victories over the Allies 
taken separately, and was baffled 
unanimity and obstinacy of the defence? 

Mr. Chesterton says that his real reason for resisting 
my suggestions is “that the democracies allied with us are 
in such deadly and solid earnest about delivering the world 
from a nightmare of force that our smallest timidity will 
seem like treachery.” Now, I am convinced that our 
democracy is equally committed to this work of deliverance. 
But I hope we will have, not the timidity, but the courage 
and the sense, to resist the wicked and preposterous proposal 
to sacrifice more millions of lives by a war of attrition in 
order to dispel “the legend of the unconquerable man.” 
Such talk belongs to the purely romantic treatment of 
history which finds its fuller and more naive setting in Mr. 
Storr’s contribution. It throws the sole responsibility of the 
whole course of European polity leading to the war on Ger- 
many, it presents Germany as the sole repository of aggres- 
sive militarism, it represents Germany as aiming not at 
being a world-power, but the world-power, and it identifies 
the whole people with this guilt of their rulers. The rest 
of the letter is based on the further assumption that Ger- 
many, like every bully, recognizing only the restraint of 
force, can only learn her lesson by a thrashing. 

Now each of these assumptions I consider false or defec- 
tive. Though Germany must be saddled with the main 
responsibility of precipitating war in 1914, a fuller publica- 
tion of Russian evidence, hitherto withheld from our people, 
will show that hers was not the sole responsibility. So 
with regard to earlier war preparations and intentions, 
German militarism was more definitely aggressive and more 
dangerous as a factor of national statecraft than that of any 
other European country. But in every other military and 
naval preparation an aggressive factor is present, consisting 
partly of the “ will to power” of keen soldiers and ambitious 
statesmen, partly of the profiteering push of trading and 
financial groups within each nation using state-force for 
purposes of private gain. Everywhere the ambition or greed 
of ruling or business groups—the offensive motive—seeks 
to gain its ends by sowing fears among the people—the de- 
fensive motive. Though the offensive has been more con- 
sciously “directive ’’ in German policy than elsewhere, it 
could not have precipitated war but for the genuine appre- 
hensions of the Russian offensive and of the wider encircling 
movement which France had called into being. The validity 
of these fears is not in question; but no fair-minded person 
can doubt their reality and their intensity. “The 
unanimous support of the German Government by 
her people” in the actual war is no evidence for saddling 
that people with the guilt of aggressive intentions. Absurd 
as it may seem to us, there is overwhelming evidence to sup- 
port the view that the body of the German public thought, 
and think, the war was forced on them. 

Inst as little warrant is there for the falsification of the 
meaning of the claim to be a “ world-power ”’ so as to make it 
signify a claim to be “the supreme Power in Europe and 
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probably on the seas.” This is a perversion of the meaning 
of “Welt-macht” and a mistranslation of “Deutschland 
aber Alles,” which does not mean “Germany with other 
nations under her heel,” but simply “My country first.” 

All this passionate falsification of fact and motive is, 
of course, not the result of any conscious self-deception, but 
is the tissue of delusion woven by the vindictive sentiment 
in its impetuous pressure for satisfaction. It is doubtless 
worse in Germany than here, for there falsification of fact 
and motive has been organized and served up with more 
science. : 

I am aware that, following Mr. Storr, I have rais 
issues incapable of full discussion in your columns. But a 
sane judgment upon them is essential to all consideration of 
terms of settlement. For, if we persist in identifying the 
whole German people with the aggression of their rulers and 
the atrocities of their military chiefs, and if, with Professor 
Morgan, we can see “no hope for Europe except in grinding 
Germany to powder,” a process to be followed by “an 
armed truce, with the permanent elimination of Germany 
from the counsels of Europe as its basis,” we shall, indeed, 
prove ourselves to be “the ablest architects of ruin the 
world has ever seen.” 

I plead most earnestly that we shall not thus permit 
ourselves to be the dupes of the vindictive sentiment 
masquerading as justice or as righteous indignation. I have 
not the least desire to shield any of the criminal rulers or 
officers responsible for the abominable outrages committed 
in the name of Germany from the personal punishment they 
deserve. No one would more rejoice to witness the 
destruction of the Hohenzollern dynasty and the Prussian 
State by the only people who can destroy them—the people 
of Germany. But a war of attrition for the sake of 
“grinding Germany to powder,” tearing up her territory to 
make “compensations’’ or military frontiers, annexing her 
colonies, and crippling her future trade, will not secure its 
avowed purpose—that of “crushing German militarism.” 
On the contrary, it will bring the permanent establishment 
of European militarism, upon a larger scale than ever. 

All these consequences flow from the false belief that 
victorious Powers will impose terms so intrinsically just 
that their justice will at once satisfy the “ vindictive senti- 
ment ”’ of the conquerors and convince the conquered of their 
sins, thus affording the best security for a pacific future. 
But in reality a peace imposed by victors, and not the fruit 
of negotiation, is certain to be a bad peace. If it should 
proceed, for example, along the lines laid down by Mr. 


Masterman in his article in the “Daily Chronicle,”’ 
it would simply sow Europe with new explosive 
mines. 


Such a peace would be bad, because the position and 
temper of a conqueror inhibit him from knowing and doing 
justice, while the satisfaction of the vindictive sentiment is 
inconsistent with the promotion of pacific sentiments or 
policy in Germany. The killing of another million German 
men, the destruction of their fleet, and the imposition of 
huge indemnities (paid necessarily by flooding the world’s 
markets with German imports) would prove a wretched 
safeguard for the future, if it left the German people out- 
side the European comity and steeped in the spirit of revenge. 

If we are to have a peace which is even tolerable in the 
security it affords, it must be followed by a serious attempt 
to re-establish public law in Europe by some formal arrange- 
ment to which all the Great Powers, including Germany, 
shall be parties. The terms of peace must be determined 
primarily with this end in view, and all considerations of 
retributive justice must be subordinated to it. The reason 
why Germany should, if possible, be included in any general 
League of Powers from the beginning, is not in the least com- 
plimentary or honorable to that country. It is the plain 
consideration that she would be more dangerous outside than 
inside. But how, I shall be asked, is it possible to include 
Germany in any large international arrangements depending 
for their yalidity upon observance of international law and 
treaty obligations? How would it be possible to guarantee 
the bona fides of Germany? The answer is that no such 
arrangement would be effective unless in the last resort it 
were backed by the united forces—economic, military, and 
naval, of all the Powers.—Yours, &c., 


J. A. Hoxson. 
November 18th, 1915. 








To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smm,—There are two considerations on the question of 
peace which, though they belong to the realms of the 
impossible, are worth a thought. The statement of them 
can, at all events, do no harm. 

1. If Germany had fought according to the accepted rules 
of warfare and the common dictates of humanity, her 
opponents would have substituted for the contempt they 
now have for her a willing admiration for her bravery, her 
resources, her organization. And the talk of peace would 
have grown in volume every day, both in Germany and in 
the countries of the Allies. As it is, the measure of her 
iniquity is the impossibility of bearing in mind the qualities 
of her greatness. 

2. There is a way, and only one way, out of the difficulties 
surrounding the proposals for peace. If Germany is really 
a great nation—a nation which wants to live in the records 
of humanity ; if the German Emperor wants to prove himself 
really great, greatest of all kings and emperors, he should 
take unbiassed count of all the proceedings he has technically 
sanctioned, because he has never expressed disapproval. 
And then Germany and its Emperor could say: We have 
been wrong in our methods of war, wrong in our conceptions 
of the place we relatively occupy in the world of civilization ; 
and will, therefore, in this spirit accept the desire for peace 
and enter into negotiations for its terms, our enemies giving 
us credit for the great sacrifice we should make in following 
this ideal out to its end. 

That would, indeed, be a great-souled idealism, which 
would transform the thoughts of the world, and bring 
undying fame to the nation and the monarch from whom 
it sprang. It would place Germany easily at the top of 
national greatness, and would more than undo the antipathy 
she has created. It would be worth her while to create such 
a magnificent new force in the accepted influences of 
civilization.—Yours, &c., 

LAURENCE GOMME. 

The Mound, Long Crendon, Bucks. 

November 14th, 1915. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—The juxtaposition, in your last issue of Sir Edward 
Fry’s plea for a grappling with the question of future arma- 
ments as “the very corner-stone ” of a real peace and Mr. 
Hobson’s further plea for negotiation on the basis of a 
surrender of all invaded territories, is opportune and 
suggestive. Both propositions raise considerable difficulties ; 
but why they should excite “passionate indignation,”’ 
except among the very foolish, is not apparent. The diffi- 
culties of any conceivable settlement, real or momentary, 
are so great that a long interval may be expected between 
the commencement of negotiations and the conclusion of an 
armistice, and a still longer period of conference after the 
armistice ere details are completely beaten out. Have our 
Ministers, Diplomatists, and soldiers shown such omniscience 
that no one else need think of the destinies of Europe? 
Otherwise, it cannot be too soon to attempt to create a public 
opinion, at least on the main points. The cooler the spirit 
of such an attempt, however, the better. A little heat may 
do no great harm at home. That does not carry us far. The 
whole subject is indescribably complicated by its wide 
international extent, and the fact that the ideas, hopes, 
and fears prevalent in the Allied countries are, to say the 
least, imperfectly homogeneous. 

I write only to suggest that Mr. Hobson’s proposal would 
have a much greater chance of acceptance if the substance 
of Sir Edward Fry’s plan were added to it. Its weaknesses 
seem to be (1) that it would only become operative in con- 
ditions (an admitted German failure) which would seem 
to justify the Allies in asking for more; (2) that it does not 
touch the maritime side of the war ; and (3) that it gives no 
particular hope for the future. I would not pretend to weigh 
future against present benefits ; but the former are a worthy 
preoccupation of masses of men in this day of horrors. 
Could there be a better touchstone of the changed spirit 
which Mr. Hobson’s proposal supposes than to put this 
question when the German Government seeks to negotiate? 
Will you enter into a League of Nations for permanent 
arbitration and mutual reduction of armaments, agreeing 
to the necessary international supervision, and to the use of 
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the joint forces of the League to punish any recalcitrant, or 
to defend any threatened, member? 

Sir Edward Fry will find, as I have done, that a small 
body of extreme pacifists will oppose this scheme. On the 
other hand, it meets the Naval as well as the Military 
problem ; it carries out a principle formerly proposed on 
three occasions by the British Government between 1898 and 
1907 (on the last occasion at The Hague by Sir Edward 
Fry himself); and it embodies the spirit of the phrases in 
which, at the beginning of the war, Mr. Asquith stated his 
conception of the aim of the Allies.—Yours, &c., 

G. H. Perris. 

Paris. November 9th, 1915. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Mr. Chesterton’s contributions to this correspon- 
dence have raised the question of peace and punishment. 
Are we to fight on until we can impose conditions of peace 
which are penal in character? Quite what Mr. Chesterton 
wants is not clear, but the mere fact of failure or of the 
sufferings involved in failure will not satisfy him that 
Germany has been adequately punished. He says: “A 
person is not punished at all if he suffers in failure only 
what he himself expected to suffer in success.” He adds the 
analogy of tl® burglar who spends a sovereign on a gun 
and gun-licence, and then suffers nothing beyond his 
fruitless outlay and the forfeiture of stolen goods. A 
burglar so lightly punished would repeat his crime. 

The worst misrepresentation of the burglar-analogy is 
that it suggests the fiction of an international world, in 
which justice was being properly administered, and the good 
order of which one Power has wantonly and wickedly dis- 
turbed. In fact, no such international world existed before 
the war; and the one thing that matters now is the creation 
of such a world after the war. The important thing is, not 
that a group of interested Powers should arrogate to them- 
selves judicial functions and punish Germany at all costs, 
however much Germany may deserve it, but that some 
regularly-constituted international judicature should be set 
up with adequate moral, and, if need be, military, support. 
To bring Germany to the acceptance of such an international 
system may require her defeat and even further punishment, 
but it will make a world of difference to the future of 
Europe whether our expressed aim is the creation of such 
an international system, or merely the punishing of Germany 
for the sake of punishing her.—Yours, &c., 

H. G. Woop. 

Woodbrooke, Selly Oak, Birmingham. 

November 15th, 1915. 


A FORCED LOAN. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Your article on “ the vital problem of the war” 
contains many cogent arguments with which I am in full 
agreement, but your advocacy of a forced loan leaves me 
unconvinced. 

No one has shown more clearly than you the evils of 
financing the war by “bank money ’’; but you do not seem 
to me to take sufficiently into account the fact that “bank 
money “is not confined to those cases where the banks them- 
selves invest in war loan. It arises equally when a man gets 
his bank to lend him money to invest in war loan, or when, 
having invested in war loan, he borrows money on it to 
finance his business. In fact, the only real part of a national 
loan is that which represents actual saving by someone. All 
the rest is “bank money.” 

In the case of a voluntary loan the subscriptions of the 
public are mostly real, because the public have nothing to 
gain by borrowing money from their bank to lend it to the 
Government, and therefore only those who have available 
savings will invest. But if people who have no savings and 
do not wish to economize are forced to subscribe to a loan, 
they will simply get the required money from their bank 
by borrowing, and no real advantage will be gained. A forced 
loan has in fact all the evils of “bank money” with the 
added evil of compulsion thrown in. 

The truth is that there is no escape from the economic 
law that apart from a foreign loan a war can only be paid for 
by abstinence at the time; and this abstinence can only be 
enforced on the nation either by taxation or by rising prices. 





If, then, this war is to go on, and war expenditure is to 
increase, either prices will continue to rise till they reach 
starvation level, or else taxation must be imposed on a scale 
far more heroic than anything we have yet imagined.— 
Yours, &c., 
F. W. Perutck Lawrence. 
87, Clement’s Inn, W.C. November 16th, 1915. 


“IS THERE A SHAKESPEARE PROBLEM?” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Will you allow me to say a word with reference 
to the notice of my book, “Is there a Shakespeare 
Problem?” which appeared in your Literary Supplement of 
Saturday last? I have no desire to controvert your 
reviewer's criticism, but only to correct a misapprehension 
on a question of fact. 

Your reviewer writes of me, “If he had not forgotten 
Homeric prosody he would not have brought against Shelley 
the wholly groundless charge of making a false quantity.” 

Now, sir, I have explained this matter in a letter which 
also appeared on Saturday last, in “The Atheneum.” I 
there say, “In quoting Shelley’s line (on page 161) I 
stupidly wrote ‘dnyoxperixés’ to show that the poet had 
made the “o” long Now this would, I think, be 
permissible in Homeric verse, but what Shelley really wrote, 
as we are told, was ‘dnpexpariés,’ which was, of course, a 
blunder.” 

It will be seen, therefore, that there was really no 
question of “ Homeric prosody” involved (though it was my 
own fault if I laid myself open to misunderstanding), and 
that the “charge” against Shelley was that, if the story 
be true, he used an Omega instead of an Omikron. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to add, with regard to “Sir 
Richard Baker,” that my statement that he “ was not a con- 
temporary of Shakespeare,”’ was not made by me deliberately, 
as your reviewer supposes, because I was “driven to 
desperate straits,’’ but is a blunder pure and simple, for 
which I must do penance in sackcloth and ashes. I had it 
in my mind that Sir Richard’s book was not published till 
1643, some twenty-seven years after Shakespeare’s death, 
and was unfortunately oblivious of the dates assigned for 
his birth and death in the “Dictionary of National 
Biography,” though I had carefully noted them in my 
papers! Except for this, I have dealt faithfully and frankly 
with Sir Richard’s allusion to Shakespeare. I am obliged 
to your reviewer for pointing out the error, which shall be 
forthwith corrected in the table of “ errata.”—Yours, &c., 

G. G. GREENWOOD. 

House of Commons. November 15th, 1915. 

THE FUTILITY OF SUPPRESSION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—It appears from Sir John Simon's speech of 
November 11th that the Government acquiesced in the 
military suppression of the “ Globe” in order “ to secure by 
the best available means that, when a Government contra- 
diction had been published, the Government contradiction 
should be believed.” It is strange that nobody seems to 
question the enormous assumption that the best way to get 
one’s statements believed is to punish those who do not 
accept them, or to prevent a counter-statement being heard. 
In ordinary affairs, when a man is perfectly sure of his 
position, he is apt to say, “I challenge contradiction,” or 
“I welcome discussion,” or “I gladly submit myself to 
cross-examination.” 





These are stock phrases—shop-worn, if 
you like—and that they are so is proof that the general 
commonsense has perceived that the best way of establish- 
ing the truth of a statement or the soundness of an opinion 
is to invite all who list to say whatever they can to the 
contrary. He who tries to ignore, or shout down, or laugh 
away with irrelevant repartee, the arguments of his 
opponents is at once suspected of not being sure of his 
own case. For that reason he does not convince anybody 
else. 

Political suppression is as futile as religious persecution. 
The faggot and the rack made many hypocrites, but never 
a single convert. They even forced the people to doubt the 
very dogmas which were so inappropriately defended. The 
blood of the martyrs was always the seed, not of the 
persecuting, but of the persecuted, church. 
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By the operation of the same law of human nature, the 
moment the “Globe” was suppressed, all the people who 
were not frightened developed an entirely new sympathy 
with it, and began to suspect that its statements might be 
as near the truth as those issued by the Press Bureau. The 
credit of the Government has, however, been somewhat 
rehabilitated by the discussions in which Ministers have 
since found it necessary to take part, and the quite credible 
explanations with which they have to some extent dispelled 
the mystery with which they at first thought it their duty 
to surround the movements of Lord Kitchener. It should 
now be possible for Mr. Asquith and Mr. Palmer to freely 
agree upon a statement of the disputed facts. Or must the 
Government cling to the absurd and inhuman superstition 
that to be violent is more dignified than to be reasonable ?— 
Yours, &c., 

S. V. Bracuer. 

28, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 

November 17th, 1915. 


RUSSKI-I YAZYK. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In comment on your article of November 13th 
you may care to print Lord Redesdale’s recommendation of 
Greek, published in his “ Memories ’’ :— 

“It is very easy, very cheap, to say that Greek and 

Latin are of no use in learning modern languages. I have 

had some experience in the study of both, and I am distinctly 

of opinion that nothing has helped me so much in the 
acquisition of even the most out-of-the-way modern languages 
as the work which I did under Jelf, dissecting every sentence 
and particle in the ‘Medea’ with the help of his Greek 

grammar.’’—Vol. I., p. 93. 

***Did I not find it (Russian) very difficult?’ asked the 

Czar. ‘What language did I think it most resembled?’ I 

told him that I thought there was similarity with none, so 

far as I knew, except as regarded Aryan roots, but that 
there were more grammatical analogies with Greek than 
with any other language of which I had knowledge. He 

agreed.’’—Vol. I, p. 278. 

—Yours, &c., 
EvetyN DraGe. 

November 16th, 1915. 


CONSCRIPTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—It is very evident that we are nearer to the 
adoption of conscription by the Government than we have 
been since the war started. Is it not time that the National 
Liberal Federation was called together, to protest against 
this madness, in the same way as, it is pretty apparent, the 
Labor Party will protest against it at its coming Conference? 
—Yours, &c., 

A YorxksHirE Liperat AGENT. 

November 16th, 1915. 


EPIGRAMS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Simr,—Has “ Penguin ’’ overlooked :— 
“Omne epigramma sit instar apis: sit aculeus illi, 
Sint sua mella, sit et corporis exigui’’ ? 
I cannot remember how I came by this, but I believe it 
is much older than de Yriarte.—Yours, &c., 
G. Hooxuam. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—It was charming of “Penguin” to quote, with a 
gusto which must warm a father’s heart, my small epigram 
about the attitude of the Deity towards His variegated 
adorers. But the good bird was quoting from memory, and 
there were two slight errors in the version he gave. In the 
first line the word “sing’’ should appear instead of the 
word “strive” ; and the last line should read :— 

“Good God,” said God, “I’ve got my work cut out,”’ 
instead of :— 

““Good God,”’ said God, “I have my work cut out.’ 

In my conception the Almighty is above such trifles as 
grammar.—Yours, &c., 
J. C. Squire. 
Swan House, Chiswick. November 10th, 1915. 





Poetrp. 


A NEW POET. 


a 
I vo not think that I could love you more 
If there were none but we two in the world, 
And you and ‘I and God were left alone 
To sing all day together in this land, 
And hear the cry that all the martyrs cry 
From thrones beside the shallow sapphire sea: 
But we are in the world, and we must weep 
Together, and smile together, till at last 
We reach that land: and so then we will love. 
And though there is no gift that I may give 
But love that is born of God before the world, 
This love that shall not die when He is dead, 
Nor is there word wherewith it may be clothed, 
Nor word that shall not stain the sweet of it, 
Yet these I give to you, that they may be 
To some sad heart that love hath never slain, 
An image of all love: take these, the cries 
Of all my heart’s love sobbing into song. 


II. , 
HYMNUS MOZARABICUS IN SABBATIS DE 
RESURRECTIONE USQUE AD _ ASCEN- 
SIONEM DOMINI: AD VESPERAS. 


TE CENTIES MILLE LEGIONUM ANGELI. 
A HUNDRED thousand hosts of angels unto thee 
With one consent of laud for ever raise their song, 
Alpha and O almighty, Jesus Christ the Lord, 
Once buried, but who livest to eternal days, 
The faithful Martyr, first-Begotten of the dead. 


Thou by whose might the Prince of this world was cast 
out, 

Who didst redeem the world by Thy most precious blood, 

Holy and true, Begotten of the Unbegot, 

Who openest what is shut, and what is ope’d dost shut, 

Who makest us to God the Father priests and Kings. 

Thou very Lamb Who reignest only without spot, 

Who sittest at thy Father’s right upon a throne, 

Who wentest forth from heavenly citadels alone, 

In form like to a jasper and a sardine stone, 

A rainbow circling through a wheel of emerald. 


Thou art the pledge of God, thou art the Son of Man, 

And of the book that is fast sealed with seven seals 

Thou wert found worthy that the seals thou mightest 
break ; 

Thou art the Lamb once slain that hast the seven horns, 

That shine with sevenfold light of seven darting flames. 


Forth from the throne the lightnings and the thunders 
893 

And seven burning lamps are set before the throne, 

And seven spirits sent of God through all the earth, 

And seven stars shine in the right hand of the Lamb, 

Before whom stand the seven candlesticks of gold. 


Against the throne there flasheth forth a sea of glass, 
And twice two mighty beasts of aspect mystical ; 
One hath a man’s form, one a lion’s sonant voice, 
One as a heifer shows the priesthood of the Lord, 
One soareth to the skies on the strong eagle’s wing. 


These four whereof each one with six great wings is found 
Who all are full of eyes before them and behind, 

Watch ever, with eyes closing not in sleep at all, 

And sing together evermore “ Thrice holy He, 

The mighty One who was and is and is to come.” 


And four and twenty elders sit before the throne, 
Clothed in snow-white robes of linen very fair, 

And garlanded with garlands hewn of purest gold; 
They carry golden phials of very precious herbs, 

And sweetly chant to golden lutes and harps of gold. 
Glory to God the Father, blessing and all laud 

To the Lamb seated on the throne; who in the heights 
Reigneth with God the Father and the Holy Ghost, 
Three persons in one sole and perfect Deity, 

Through all the endless ages of eternity. 


Atan McDovcatt. 
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PREVENTION BETTER THAN PITY. 


Some time ago the controller of a blind asylum stated that 75 
per cent. of the children in his institution were there from 
preventible causes. What a train of thought this statement 
sets in motion! What a wonderful report a statistician 
would be able to give after a visit to the institution! We 
should learn in great detail how the earning capacity of these 
children had been curtailed. The report would tell us how 
many effective working years had been lost to the nation, 
and finally we should know the estimated amount of money 
these poor children would lose because of their blindness. 

Such a report would be interesting, and would appeal 
to the statistician, but to people who are not interested in 
statistics the knowledge that such a large percentage of 
children are denied “the prime work of God ’’—because of 
early neglect or because of the inability to obtain proper 
treatment—will probably come with haunting irresistibility. 

There are few sadder sights than to see a blind person, 
and the picture is surely all the sadder when it is accom- 
panied by the knowledge that much of the existing blindness 
could have been prevented. A blind person receives imme- 
diately our pity and invariably shares in our charity. The 
appeal of the sightless we can seldom resist. It is a good 
thing to care for those who are blind; but as “ prevention 
is better than cure”’ surely it is as well—if not better—to do 
all we can to prevent blindness. 

In the Marylebone Road (opposite the Great Central 
Railway Station) is situated the Western Ophthalmic Hos- 
pital, which for 60 years has been engaged in the great work 
of giving ophthalmic advice. Every year it bestows treatment 
upon some 12,000 patients, and, owing to the treatment that 
is given, it is no exaggeration to say that the sight of 
thousands of eyes is permanently saved. It is difficult to 
appraise the full worth of the work which the Western 
Ophthalmic Hospital has done and is doing. To the com- 
munity the value is very great. To the patient it means in 
every case greatly increased efficiency, the extension of effec- 
tive working years, and increased earning capacity. The 
latter item alone amounts to an enormous sum every year. 
It is also interesting to note that, after most careful examina- 
tion, about 6,000 pairs of spectacles are prescribed annually. 

When it is remembered that some 12,000 patients 
annually receive treatment, and that “ the free treatment of 
the indigent poor suffering from diseases of the eye, both 
as in and out patients’’ is foremost among the objects for 
which the Western Ophthalmic Hospital was established, it is 
amazing that all this good work can be done at the trifling 
annual cost of £2,000. But such is the fact, and doubtless 
many readers would peruse with great interest the annual 
report, which sets out in such admirable detail particulars 
of the work done and the way the money is expended. 

Although—thanks to the great care which is exercised 
over every item of expenditure—such good work can be done 
at such a low cost the hospital has been so neglected by the 
philanthropic public for a long course of years that its accu- 
mulated deficits now total nearly £5,000. As the hospital 
is unendowed, it actually has to raise the whole cost of every 
patient’s treatment. 

Like the other voluntary hospitals, the Western 
Ophthalmic Hospital is bearing its part in this time of 
national need. It is rendering invaluable help to the War 
Authorities by giving special treatment in ophthalmic cases, 
and thus preparing for enlistment those temporarily below 
the standard of fitness. Not only does it look after the eyes 
of recruits, but it pays great attention to the eyes of wounded 
soldiers; and amongst the many interesting appliances at 
the hospital is a powerful electric magnet for extracting 
pieces of metal from the eyes. 

It would surely be a matter of much regret if such 
valuable work as that performed by the Western Ophthalmic 
Hospital is curtailed in any way. As a consequence of the 
war the Hospital’s expenses are greatly increased. The 
price of drugs, especially those employed in ophthalmic 
practice, has risen to an alarming extent. Will you help 
this ancient Charity which has fallen on hard times? No 
amount is too small, but generous help is greatly needed at 
once. “He helps twice who helps quickly.” Will you 
please respond at once by sending a donation to the Honorary 
Secretary, H. W. Burleigh, Esq., The Western Ophthalmic 
Hospital, 153 and 155, Marylebone Road, London, W. 





The latest good Fiction to 


order from your Bookseller or Library 
ALLIES 6s 


By JOHN ENGLAND. Edited by 
J. E. PATTERSON. 


“* Allies’ should prove a thrilling yarn for boys 
and ‘ grown-ups’ who have still enough of the boy 
in them to respond to the rousing call of romance.’’ 
—Bookman. 


AFTERTHOUGHTS 6s 


By MARY OPENSHAW, Author 
of “ The Little Grey Girl,” &c. 


“ Might be cousin to some Ariana or Bijou out of 
a novel by Gyp.’’—Standard. 


ASHES OF EDEN 6s 


By WINIFRED CARTER. 
Katherine Manderley, a beautiful repressed young 
lady, is goaded by her aunt’s unkindness into 
running away. Lady Marchant, realising the 
dangers that confront Katherine in London, sends 
her nephew to fetch her back. This nephew takes 
her to his flat, under pretence 
Then tragedy begins. 


OUR IMMORTAL 
BATTLE 6s 


By ELIZABETH HARDEN, Author 
of “ The Spindle.” 


— a daring plot. Miss Elizabeth Harden 
carries the sequel through with force and colour.” 
—Gentlewoman. 


THE HARRINGTON 
STREET MYSTERY 6s 


By WILLIAM P. KELLY, Author of 
The House at Norwood,” “ Dr. 
Baxter's Invention,” &c. 
*“A book which is bound to rouse the interest of 
even the most blasé reader of detective stories ... 
the author succeeds in keeping the reader mystified 
and enthralled to tue final solution of the mystery.’’ 
—Everyman. 


THE STONES OF 
SACRIFICE 6s 


By Mrs. CAIRD, Author of “ The 
Wing of Azrael,” &c. 


“It is written with a close knowledge of emotional 
problems that torment many souls.’’-—Daily News. 
” - One of the remarkable of modern 
novels by the range of its subject-matter, the depth 
of ite feeling, and the mystical character of ite 
apprehension.’’—New Age. 


EPISTLES from DEEP 
SEAS 10/6 NET 


By J. E. PATTERSON, Author of 

“Sea Pie,” “My Vagabondage,” &c. 
**A new volume from the pen which has already 
given us ‘Sea Pie,’ ‘My Vagabondage,’ &c., must 
be among the most delightful of literary happen- 
ings. ‘ Epistles from Deep Seas,’ by J. E. Patter- 
son, is worthy of its author, who may be held to 
have definitely taken his place among the classics 
of maritime literature.”’—Sunday Times. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd. 
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The GHorld of Pooks. 


Tue “Nation’”’ Orriczt, Tourspay Nicut. 


THE following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


‘The Greek Tradition.”’ By J. A. K. Thomson. (Allen & Unwin. 
5s. net.) 

“The Evolution of Prussia: The Making of an Empire.’”? By 
J. A. R. Marriott and C. Grant Robertson. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 5s. net.) 

“Day by Day with the Russian Army.” 
(Constable. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“My Year of the War.”’ By Frederick Palmer. (Murray. 6s. net.) 


By Bernard Pares. 


‘‘Over There: War Scenes on the Western Front.’’ By Arnold 
Bennett. (Methuen. 1s. net.) 

‘General Pichegru’s Treason.’”?’ By Sir John Hall. (Smith, 
Elder. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“* Christopher Monck, Duke of Albemarle.’’ By Estelle Frances 
Ward. (Murray. 12s. net.) 


** Anna Jameson: Letters and Friendships (1812-1860).” Edited 
by Mrs. Stewart Erskine. (Fisher Unwin. 15s. net.) 

‘Government by Natural Selection.”” By Hugh Taylor. 
(Methuen. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“ Political Thought in England: The -Utilitarians from Bentham 
to J. S. Mill.” By W. L. Davidson. (Williams & 
Norgate. Is. net.) 

“Poland.” By W. Alison Phillips. (Williams & Norgate. 1s. net.) 

‘* Between the Lines.’’ By Boyd Cable. (Smith, Elder. 5s. net.) 

‘‘The Genius.”” By Theodore Dreiser. (Lane. 6s.) 

- + ~ 
Fresu experiments, either in literature or art or politics, 
are seldom welcomed by the middle-aged, and I notice that 

Mr. A. C. Benson frankly declares in his latest volume of 

essays—'‘ Escape, and Other Essays,” published by Messrs. 

Smith, Elder & Co.—that he had rather miss a great poet 

than be misled by a little one. This is not the best frame 

of mind in which to discuss “The New Poets,” but it 
illustrates the conservatism on the part of readers that has 
to be overcome by a poet who wishes to strike into new paths. 

To do them justice, the “ Imagists ” and their. friends do not 

seem to be much perturbed by the wall of tradition that they 

are trying to break down. They quote each other’s works 
as if they were already classics, and their admiration for 
themselves is only equalled by their contempt for most of their 
predecessors. “I reverence Dante and Villon and Catullus,” 
is the confession of faith of one of these writers, made in 
the introduction to Lionel Johnson’s collected poems; “ for 

Milton and Victorianism and for the softness of the nineties 

I have different degrees of antipathy or even contempt.” 

Something must be allowed for panache, and the tribute to 

Milton may be excused on that account; but it is hard lines 

on the poor nineties, which did try to promote the cult 

of Villon in England. As for Victorianism—“ Superfine 
people,” says Mr. Herbert Paul, “when they wish to 
disparage art or literature, or furniture, or individuals, 
describe the objects of their contempt as ‘ Early Victorian.’ 
In other words, they consign them to the same category as 
Dickens, Thackeray, and Charlotte Bronté.”’ 
* * * 


At the same time, literary history is full of warnings 
against the temper in which Mr. Benson indulges. ill 
writers who were in advance of their age have disparaged 
their predecessors, and have been received by the old fogeys 
among their contemporaries with bewilderment or irrita- 
tion. A passage in “The Newcomes,” describing Colonel 
Newcome’s dinner with his son’s literary friends, puts this 
attitude very well :— 

**Colonel Newcome heard opinions that amazed and 
bewildered him. He heard that Byron was no great poet, 
though a very clever man. He heard that there had been 
a wicked persecution against Mr. Pope’s memory and fame, 
and that it was time to reinstate him; that his favorite, 
Dr. Johnson, talked admirably, but did not write English ; 
that young Keats was a genius to be estimated in future 
days with young Raphael; and that a young gentleman of 
Cambridge, who had lately published two volumes of verses, 
might take rank with the greatest poets of all. ... What 
were these new dicta which Mr. Warrington delivered with 
a puff of tobacco-smoke: to which Mr. Honeyman blandly 
assented, and Clive listened with pleasure? Such opinions 
were not of the Colonel's time. He tried in vain 
to construe ‘@none,’ and to make sense of ‘ Lamia.’ 
‘Ulysses’ he could understand, but what were these 








prodigious laudations bestowed on it? And that reverence 

for Mr. Wordsworth, what did it mean? Had he not 

written ‘ Peter Bell,’ and been turned into deserved ridicule 
by all the reviews? Was that dreary ‘Excursion’ to be 
compared to Goldsmith’s ‘Traveller,’ or Dr. Johnson’s 

‘Imitation of the Tenth Satire of Juvenal’?” 

* 7 * 

ANoTHER charge continually levelled against new 
writers is that of obscurity; and here, too, the Imagists, 
Vorticists, and other practitioners of ‘ moving-picture”’ 
poetry are in line with the proper tradition. (It must be 
terribly vexing for writers so determined to make a break 
with the past to find themselves so completely covered by 
the traditional formule.) When I dip into their books of 
poems I find some difficulty in understanding their precise 
significance. Not that I complain altogether of this. 
Obscurity has its merits. However bad an obscure poem may 
be, at least it gives exercise to the mind, and the pleasure of 
the chase, provided always that it has some meaning that 
can be hunted. We must not, therefore, condemn the 
Vorticists for being obscure. Let us remember Browning's 
fate, while even Tennyson’s early efforts were thought unin- 
telligible, at least by his reviewers. Then there was 
Meredith, who could write such a line as:— 

“‘The friable, and the grumous, dizzards both.’ 
Meredith is now acknowledged to be a great poet, but I fancy 
that, even among such people as care for poetry, it is true 
of large sections of his verse, as of the Turk whom 
Anacharsis Clootz introduced to the Jacobin Club, “the 
thought he had in him remains conjectural to this day.” 

* * * 

James Payn tells a story of a scholar who insisted that 
all modern literature was contained in Pindar. ‘“ What!” 
asked Payn, “ you don’t mean to say that Browning’s ‘ The 
Ring and the Book’ is in Pindar?”’ “ Yes,” was the reply, 
“in the highest and truest sense, ‘The Ring and the Book’ 
is implicit in Pindar.” Without going so far as this, one 
can hold that many things in the modern poetical movement 
which pass for new are very old indeed. The vers libre is 
an example. The Greeks had their irregular dithyrambic 
verse, while in English we had Skelton’s ragged rhyme, 
and the irregular verses of Blake’s Prophetic Books. In 
France the form was in use before our new poets were born, 
that is those of them who have not yet reached middle age. 
Originality, in truth, is a very rare bird, and a modern 
writer can hardly hope to make a new form or kind of 
literature. “Tout est dit, et l’on vient trop tard depuis 
plus de sept mille ans qu’il y a des hommes, et qui pensent.” 
There are poems by some of our latest poets which remind 
one of the artist, an imitator of Titian, who, gazing in 


admiration at one of his own pictures, exclaimed: “ What 
would old Tit think of this?” 
* * * 


Arter all, the one undoubted claim to attention that can 
be made is the production of a masterpiece, and neither 
Imagists nor Vorticists appear to have accomplished this as 
yet. It is, of course, rash to trust only to negative evidence, 
and I must confess that I have been unable to examine very 
many of the slim volumes which contain the writings of the 
new school. One hears great things of Mr. Edgar Lee 
Masters’s “Spoon River Anthology,” an English edition of 
which is announced by Mr. Werner Laurie. Whether Mr. 
Masters is a Vorticist or an Imagist, or something different 
from both, I am unable to say, but he has been denounced 
by some reviewers with such excessive violence, and so extra- 
vagantly praised by others, that he has probably at least 
some claim to originality. I append an extract culled from 
the specimens given by a hostile reviewer. Deacon Taylor 
logitur :— 

“I belonged to the church, 

And to the party of prohibition ; 

And the villagers thought I had died of eating water-melon. 

In truth I had cirrhosis of the liver ; 

For every noon for thirty years, 

I slipped behind the prescription partition 

In Trainor’s drug store, 

And poured a generous drink 

From the bottle marked 

‘ Spiritus frumenti.’”’ 

One has little doubt what Shakespere, or Milton, or 
Wordsworth, or even “old Whit” would think of that. 
PENGUIN. 
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For Providing Comforts for British Soldiers on Active Service. 
QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S LETTER. 








MARLBOROUGH HOUSE. 


I fully realise: how generous the Public has been in subscribing, through my Field 
Force Iund, to provide comforts for our brave soldiers at the Front. But our armies in 
the field are constantly growing, and with every prospect of a second winter campaign, it 
is imperative that a supreme effort should be at once commenced so that not a_ single 
British soldier may have to go through another winter unprovided with those comforts 
which are so essential to his well-being and to his Fighting efficiency. 

I know that the urgent need for money has only to be stated to ensure instant and 
generous support for my Field Force Fund from every section of the public. 


Alexandra. 











Patroness: ; 
H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
President: Vice-President: 
LADY FRENCH. LADY (IAN) HAMILTON, 
Chairman: 
The COUNTESS of BECTIVE. 


Committee: 
The Countess of Airlie Colonel Gascoigne Miss Goring-Thomas Lady Sclater 
Maj.-Gen, Arbuthnot, The Rt. Hon. The Lord The Duchess of Portland H. Ross Skinner, Esq. 


C.B. : Islington, PC, Sir Guy Granet H. Wilson Fox, Esq. 
- — » Py A ogee: pe a aout Lapd Lady Hanbury-Williams Major Windrum, R.A. 
Rentinck J ahead ‘*K C M G ei -— Lady Henderson The Rt. Hon. Sir 
General Sir Robert  Brigadier-General Long, Lady Horner William Macgregor, 
Biddulph, G.C.B., CB. Iady Leach P.C., G.C.M.G. 
G.C.M.G. H. E. Morgan, Esq. Mrs. Milne Lady Macdonald 
R. Burbridge, Esq. Maj.-Gen. Sir Desmond The Rt. Hon. The Earl Col. Sir Charles Watson, 
Lady Codrington O’Callaghan, K.C.V.O. Howe, G.C.V.O. K.C.M.G. 
Hon. Secretary. Chairman of the Executive Committee. Hon. Treasurer. 
Mrs. WM. SCLATER, HENRY FENWICK REEVE, Esq., C.M.G. RALPH UPTON, Esq. 
Bankers: Coutts & Co. Auditors: Jackson, Pixley & Husey. 


Offices: 24a, Hill Street, Knightsbridge, London, S.W. 


Queen Alexandra’s Field Force Fund operates with the sanction of the War Office and in conjunction with 
officers in the field. The provision of comforts for men in the fighting line is of equal importamce with the 
adequate care of wounded, for without such comforts as the Fund provides the efficiency of the Forces 
cannot be maintained at its highest standard. The work of the Fund and the benefits to the Forces 
serving have now been extended to the Dardanelles (including the Royal Naval Division), and the Committee 
find that their expenditure is rapidly increasing. By special arrangement with the War Office no expense 
whatever is incurred for carriage, and in every case a receipt for the parcel has been received from the 
Commanding Officer. 


During the past three months a total of 55,172 parcels, in 2,025 bales and 5,045 cases, 
have been despatched to the Troops in France, Turkey, Mesopotamia, and Africa. 





AT LEAST £300 A WEEK IS NEEDED 
to carry on this work continuously during the coming winter. 
Will you help in this urgent appeal. Every donation, however small, will be most gratefully received and faithfully applied. 











Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to the Fund and crossed “Coutts & Co.” 


Gifts of Money should be addressed to Ralph Upton, Esq., Hon. Treasurer . : . 
Gifts sn kind cheuld be seat to Mrs, Wm, Sclater: lon: Secretary) 24a, Hill St., Knightsbridge, London, $.W. 
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Rediews. 


A SOCIAL DIPLOMATIST. 


‘ Memories.” By the Right Hon. Lorp REDESDALE, G.C.V.0O., 
K.C.B. (Hutchinson. 2 vols. 32s. net.) 


Tuts is less a book than a pot-pourri of old and still fragrant 
memories. Lord Redesdale is one of those favored mortals 
who enjoy most of their experiences and come out of 
them at the end of life with an almost unmeasured sense 
of their delightfulness. To have been at Eton with Swinburne 
and under Hawtrey, a familiar friend of the household of 
Mario and Grisi (“ handsome Grisi at the head of the table, 
smiling and beautiful”), an intimate of Edward VII., a 
colleague of Napier and Parkes, and a frequenter of Lady 
Palmerston’s Saturday night parties, when not wanted for 
Lady Waldegrave’s not less famous theatricals ; to have seen 
the fight between Tom Sayers and Heenan, when thousands 
of Londoners stayed up all night rather than miss that battle 
of heroes; to have been, indeed, no mean citizen of the 
London where it was in the nature of a sin to smoke a cigar 
before half-past eight in the evening—were not these things 
enough to constitute a man terque quaterque beatus? But 
the circle of Lord Redesdale’s joys was wider even than these 
reminiscences suggest. Has he not written charmingly about 
Japan? Was he not both a spectator of her constitutional 
drama and an active player in it, to the imminent risk of 
his life at the hands of a maddened Ronin? Did he not 
talk with Richard Burton at Damascus? Did he not half- 
offend Alexander II. of Russia with the opening passages 
of an epigram, and wholly please him with its triumphant 
close? With his many discretions, can he not whet one’s 
appetite for scandal with the hint that Nicholas I. took 
poison? And does he not tell us, with an admirable feeling 
for climax, the story of Gortschakoff’s reception of the news 
that Lord Russell had muffled his stage thunder and 
declined to make war with Prussia on behalf of Denmark? 
Gortschakoff, we are told, read Lord Russell’s telegram, 
folded it up, and handed it back to Lord Napier, Lord 
Redesdale’s chief, with the remark: “Alors, Milord, je 
mets de cété la supposition que l’Angleterre fasse jamais la 


guerre pour une question d’honneur.” This was the 
accustomed close to Russell’s diplomatic flourishes for 
freedom, and Lord Redesdale’s endorsement of Lord 


Salisbury’s bitter criticism of them is not wanting in 
severity. Our complaint is that a man who had been 
admitted to so close an association with Victorian diplomacy 
gives us so slight an appreciation of its faults and merits. Lord 
Redesdale knew most of the giants who made the England 
of the nineteenth century the great diplomatic Power she 
has since ceased to be. Morier, perhaps the greatest of them 
all, he barely notices ; but Lord Lyons was his friend, Lord 
Napier and Sir Harry Parkes were his chiefs; and of Lord 
Dufferin, Lord Cowley, and the mighty “Eltchi” he has a 
more or less significant word. But his book is not a study of 
anything. Lord Redesdale was clearly an excellent man of 
business. Do we not owe to him, as the fruit of his Secretary- 
ship of the Office of Works, the rhododendron garden in Hyde 
Park? But he was, above all, a charmeur, and a friend 
of charmeurs and charmeuses. As such we must take him, 
and enjoy the packet of sweets that his ‘‘ Memories” unfolds 
for us. 

Once or twice, indeed, Lord Redesdale treats us to 
a serious generalization, such as his criticism of Sir 
Sidney Lee’s refusal to regard King Edward VII. as a work- 
ing statesman. There is something to be said for Lord 
Redesdale’s suggestion of the special advantage of 
a king endowed with Edward VII.’s tact and good 
memory, coupled with his unrivalled personal knowledge of 
nearly everybody who was anybody in Europe. But 
the general answer to this suggestion that, in fact, the late 
King stood for a great force in contemporary diplomacy, 
was that which Lord Redesdale himself supplies. He was 
never trained for it. King Edward’s father gave him the kind 
of education which he loathed ; his mother withheld, through 
the greater period of his manhood, that for which nature 
had admirably fitted him. Lord Redesdale says much 
and truly of Edward VII.’s natural gift for work and his 








remarkable physical energies. But the fact that he loved 
such occupation as came to him in later life could not quite 
redeem the enforced idleness of fifty years. We doom 
our kings to be ornaments. Bagehot, applying the moral 
from his own study of the late King’s career, warned us that 
we could not suddenly turn them into instruments of 
policy. 

Lord Redesdale’s personal and literary reminiscences 
are not a little entertaining. The most piquant are those of 
Mrs. Carlyle. He regards her as a clever termagant, 
who frankly envied “that Carlyle” his genius, and hated 
playing second fiddle to him. ‘He was the sun, she the 
moon—the satellite.’” ‘She was one of those persons who 
make themselves wretched, and pass on their misery to those 
near them.” Carlyle’s self-reproaches for his conduct to 
her were, in this view, “a delusion born of her own shrewish 
complaints.’’ This is a light fashion of treating a tragedy 
of circumstance and temperament, on the deeper sources of 
which Lord Redesdale does not enter. To Gladstone he is not 
sympathetic, and some Gladstonian stories are, for so good 
a raconteur, somewhat weakly, and even inaccurately, told. 
But the pictures of Lord Granville and Lord Beaconsfield 
are entirely charming. Lord Redesdale, on Lord Granville’s 
showing, reversed the classical experience of the man who 
voted with the Whigs and dined with the Tories. “ Bertie,” 
said Lord Granville to him, “it must be a great bore for 
you to be a Conservative.’’ “I laughed, and asked why. 
‘Well, because you always seem to live much more 
with all of us than with the members of your own party.’”’ 
But, in fact, we suspect that Lord Redesdale’s affections were 
yielded to the charm of Granville’s and Clarendon’s tempera- 
ment rather than to any abstract liking for their qualifying 
Whiggery. Certainly his sketch of Beaconsfield, slight as 
it is, has the note of true understanding. Here, for example, 
is an excellent light on Disraeli’s passion for Judaism : — 

a “One day I went to call on Baron Lionel in Picca- 

dilly. 

‘Your friend has just left me,’ said the Baron. 
‘Whom do you mean?’ I asked 
‘Why, Dizzy, to be sure—he is your friend, isn’t he?’ 


“T asked, at haphazard, whai they had been talkirg 
about. 


‘Oh,’ said the Baron, ‘as usual, the Race.’ ”’ 


“ Dizzy’s” little notes, adds Lord Redesdale, were always 
delightful, in pursuance of the great, game of tact in which 
he excelled, and in which Gladstone was obviously deficient. 
Thus he invited Count Schouvaloff, the Russian Ambassador, 
to a little dinner, saying, “ You will make six ladies happy 
and five men jealous.” “Mon ami,’ said Schouvaloff, 
showing the note, “elles étaient toutes grandméres.” But 
some students of mid-Victorian ways will have an even longer 
memory for Lord Redesdale’s picture of the Foreign Office 
in the ’fifties, as enshrined in the person of “ Dolly Oom,” a 
master of little dinners and theatricals :— 

“Work, in any shape, he detested; if we took him a 
despatch he would look at it with a sigh and say, ‘ Put 
it on that morceau immonde.’ The morceau immonde was 
a pile of papers ‘to be dealt with,’ carried backwards and 
forwards daily between the press and the middle table, till 
Wylde, the second in command, couid stand it no longer, 
and would set to work to clear it all off, while Dolly Oom, 
sipping weak soda-water and brandy, and uttering incapable 
sighs, would look on and shake his head with a look of 
outraged dyspepsia.”’ 

Such was the task of keeping the British Empire 
running in the days when Lord Redesdale was young and 
not less beautiful than he is to-day. 





A HERO OF THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. 


“The Personal Life of Josiah Wedgwood, the Potter.” By 
his Great-Granddaughter, JULIA WEDGWooD. With an 
Introduction by C. H. HERFORD. (Macmillan. 12s. net.) 


THE life of Josiah Wedgwood stands out as a type of the 
career that we associate with the Industrial Revolution. The 
enlightened and cultivated classes at the time of the Reform 
Bill regarded the progress that had been made in the world 
of industry during the last half-century as one of the great 
miracles of history. Their lives were infinitely more com- 
fortable than the lives of their fathers. They travelled much 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 
My Year of the War. 


Including an account of experiences with the 
troops in France and the record of a visit to 
the Grand Fleet by FREDERICK PALMER, 
the only accredited American Correspondent 
at the British Front, 6s. net. 











The New Empire Partner- 
ship. 


By PERCY HURD and ARCHIBALD HURD. 
This book indicates the character of the opportunity now 
offered to the British peoples of becoming partners in 
matters of defence, by sea and by land, in business, and in 
Imperial and foreign relations. 6s. net. 





. . 

Eleftherios Venizelos. 
By Dr. C. KEROFILAS. With an introduc- 
tion by M. TAKE JONESCO, former President 
of the Council of Roumania. 3s. 6d. net. 
A full account of the life and distinguished career of the 
late Prime Minister of Greece, written by one who has known 
him intimately and travelled with him on diplomatic missions, 


With the Turkish Army in 


the Crimea and Asia Minor. 
A Personal Narrative. By THOMAS BUZ.- 
ZARD, M.D. With Map and Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Christopher Monck, Duke 
of Albemarle, 


By ESTELLE FRANCES WARD. With 
Portraits. 12s. net. 


Another interesting study of a remarkable personage and 
period of history. 


A History of the Gold 
Coast and Ashanti. 


From the earliest times to the beginning of the 
Twentieth Century. By W. W, CLARIDGE, 
Senior Medical Officer, West African Medical 
Staff. With an Introduction by Sir HUGH 
CLIFFORD, K.C.M.G. Two Volumes. With 
Maps. Medium 8vo. 36s. net. 


LONDON; JOHN MURRAY. 





























USSIAN.—GENTLEMAN (Editor) having had three 
months’ tuition, can thoroughly recommend his Russian teacher 
(lady).—Apply Box 123, THz NaTION Office, 10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


CHRONICLES OF MAN 


C. FILLINGHAM COXWELL. 


AN ESSAY IN VERSE ON HUMAN PROGRESS FROM THE 
EARLIEST TO PRESENT TIMES. 





“*Chronicles of Man’ is a monumental work displaying a wide 
scholarship, which we hope may find appropriate recognition.”—The 
Edinburgh Evening News. 

“The Author has set himself a tremendous task, but it is carried 
out not without ability.”"—The Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 

“A poem which for breadth of conception and variety of interest 
is perhaps unique.”—The Empire Review. 


G52 pp. 6s. net. 
WATTS & Co., Johnson's Ct., Fieet St., London. 











HELP THE 
HOMELESS 
PEOPLE OF 
POLAND 


BY CONTRIBUTING TO THE 


GREAT BRITAIN TO POLAND 
FUND 


(with which is affiliated the British Moscow Relief 
Committee). 


The devastation of Poland is one of the greatest tragedies 
of the war. People who once were well-to-do stand in 
silent, anxious crowds waiting their turn while the soup 
kitchens pass along. Thousands are living in trucks and 
sleeping on the stone floors of railway stations. Women, 
with children in their arms, have walked hundreds 
of miles to escape the horrors of German invasion, and 
have arrived at their destination so dazed and tired that 
the joy of seeing a friendly face or hearing a friendly 
voice has been denied them. “It is the saddest sight I 
have ever seen,” states a writer in a letter from Moscow, 
and to all who feel compassion for the victims of the war 
—broken men and women and starving children, an 
earnest appeal is made to send what help they can to— 

EVELEIGH NASH, Esq., 
Hon. Treasurer, 
Great Britain to Poland Fund, 


Berkeley Hotel, Piccadilly, London. 





Twenty Shillings will keep Twenty 
people from Starvation for a Week. 





Committees have been established in all the 
principal cities of the United Kingdom. 


Patrons: 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
THE EARL OF ROSEBERY. 
HIS EXCELLENCY SIR G, W. BUCHANAN, 


British Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary at Petrograd. 


Chairman of the London Hon. President Edinburgh 
Committee. Committee: 
PRINCESS BARIATINSKY. The LORD DUNEDIN. 
Acting Chairman : | : 
Hon. President Glasgow 
The LADY BYRON. itn aga 
Hon Secretary: | The LORD PROVOST OF 
C. W. NICHOLSON, Esq. GLASGOW, 


Hon President: 


The LORD MAYOR OF Hon. President Manchester 
LON 


DON. Committee: 
| The LORD MAYOR OF 
Hon. Vice-Presidents: MANCHESTER. 
The DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 
The VISCOUNT BRYCE. Patrons Liverpool Committee: 


Sir HORACE PLUNKETT. 

SirFREDERICKPOLLOCK,Bt.| 7° pron tg OF 

The Ven. ARCHDEACON | OL. 
CUNNINGHAM. | The EARL OF DERBY. 





Hon. Treasurer: 


EVELEIGH NASH, Eszq., 
Berkeley Hotel, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


Bankers: THE RUSSO-ASIATIC BANK, 
64, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
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faster; their clothes, their houses, their surroundings, all 
revealed new tastes and richer satisfactions; the products 
of different parts of the country, and of other countries, 
were more readily accessible; the resources of the nation 
had expanded beyond all calculation, and the most neglected 
districts were changing into the homes of busy and wealthy 
industries. There were all the signs of life, progress, energy, 
and growth. One of the most effective passages in Macaulay's 
speeches for the Reform Bill was a contrast between this 
amazing spectacle of success and discovery and an obsolete 
system of representation, with its consequences of incom- 
petent and ill-regulated government. In everything except 
government and justice the nation had made an astounding 
advance, and the explanation he found in the conclusion that 
the less the existing institutions of Government had to do 
with affairs, the more those affairs prospered. And this 
vast transformation, men like Macaulay and Brougham were 
apt to describe as the conquest by man of the materials and 
forces of Nature. Mankind, it seemed to them, was becoming 
more its own master, a development due as much to the 
energy and large views and courageous enterprise of men 
like Peel and the Wedgwoods as it was due to the inventive 
genius of the Cromptons and Watts. In that reading 
of history we find explained the theory of life, of wealth, 
and of government which dominated economic and political 
thinking for several generations. The discovery of the 
power of capital was not less important than the discovery 
of the power of steam. 

Wedgwood was not, as Professor Herford well says, an 
artist like Cellini or a chemist like Priestley. His place in 
the history of pottery is the place of the industrial leader. 
Now the first task of the industrial leader in the eighteenth 
century, as Arthur Young had pointed out, was the creation 
of decent communications. In this respect Wedgwood did 
for the Potteries what the Duke of Bridgewater did for 
Manchester and Liverpool and the South of Lancashire. The 
Duke wanted to console himself for a _ well-merited 
disappointment in love—he was engaged to one of the 
beautiful Gunning sisters, and asked her to break off 
relations with a sister too lively for the Duke’s standards, 
a request she very properly refused—and he wanted also to 
sell his coal to Manchester. So he put all his money and 
energy, which had hitherto slept, into making canals, and 
thereby influenced the history of his country more profoundly 
than did those of his contemporaries who took to the more 
fashionable trade of politics. Wedgwood became acquainted 
in 1765 with Brindley, who had provided the brains for the 
Bridgewater scheme, and he became the heart and soul of the 
agitation which led to the making of the Grand Trunk Canal. 
There were many difficulties to be overcome—the opposition 
of political vested interests, besides the conservatism that 
resisted these changes everywhere; and Wedgwood allowed 
himself little time for his own business in his zea] for this 
public enterprise. The success of his efforts made the 
position of the Five Towns secure. It is characteristic of 
the difference between eighteenth-century Britain and 
contemporary France that all these important improvements 
were the work of individual capitalists here, whereas in 
France the Grand Canal of Lauguedoc was the work of the 
Government. “Here, Louis XIV.,” exclaimed Arthur 
Young, “thou art truly great; here, with a gracious and 
benignant hand, thou dispensest ease and wealth to thy 
people.”’ 

The great driving the leaders of the 
Industrial Revolution was just this spirit of initiative, this 
courage and confidence in the future. 
of remarkable 
imagination 


quality in 


They were not men 
enlightenment or of any considerable 
Wedgwood himself was a powerful opponent 
of Pitt’s Irish Commercial Propositions, a scheme that was 
destroyed, as the editor puts it, by the superstition of trades- 
men. There is an excellent story told in these pages of a 
meeting between Wedgwood and Lord Thurlow, to whom 
posterity at least should be grateful for his caustic tongue. 
Thurlow was going over the works at Etruria, when Wedgwood 
observed to him: “ The Irish have done more for us than 
your lordships were willing to do, by rejecting the proposi- 
tions.” “But, by God,” replied Thurlow, “Mr. Wedgwood, 
the Irish would not have done so if they had believed your 
evidence given on oath at our bar.”’ The manufacturers of 
this age, indeed, went far to justify all Adam Smith’s harsh 





descriptions, for they fought unrelentingly against any 
claims that seemed to threaten them, whether the 
claims of other industries or the claims of their work- 
people. It was because of the power of men like Wedgwood 
that the Act making it a crime to tempt a British workman 
to leave his home in order to pursue his trade elsewhere 
remained on the Statute Book till 1824, and was in pretty 
constant use. Wedgwood wrote two pamphlets on the 
subject. 

He also wrote a pamphlet on the subject of the food 
riots of 1780, which the editor of this volume contrasts with 
his reactionary views on the liberty of workmen to 
emigrate. A boat carrying provisions to the Manchester 
market was stopped by a crowd at the Etruria Wharf; the 
crowd paying for the provisions at their own valuation. It 
was not very difficult, perhaps, for a man who was in very 
comfortable circumstances himself to point out to the starving 
rioters that the forcible seizure of provisions would not 
solve their difficulties. But Wedgwood’s pamphlet, though 
not, of course, on the same plane as Burke’s on “ Scarcity,” 
gives just the same impression—the impression, that is, that 
there was an argument in the riots to which the upper 
classes were deaf. “1 say the laws must protect us both, 
for if it was not so, there would be an end of all government, 
an end of the State.”” But what if the law does not protect 
us both? Neither Wedgwood nor Burke considered that 
contingency. If the poor rioted, they were told that the 
rich man had a right to the protection of the law. But 
what protection had the poor in fact? Some of the earliest 
rioters in the new industrial districts summed up the truth 
about the Industrial Revolution which most nearly concerned 
the workpeople in one sentence: “The machines are in the 
hands of the rich, and the jennies are in the hands of the 
poor.” In their eyes machinery was not increasing but 
diminishing the independence of men and women. There 
is not very much in these pages about Wedgwood’s relations 
with his own workmen, though it is clear that after he left 
his earlier establishment for the more 
workshops at Etruria, the gulf between 
workmen grew wider. But it is 
Wedgwood looked at the whole problem with the 
eyes of his class—the class, that is, of successful 
manufacturers who had risen by their own energy and skill 
from small beginnings and believed that there was little 
fault to find with the arrangements of a world that offered 
such ample rewards to virtue and perseverance. One member 
of that class could see another side of the industrial revolu- 
tion and could enter into the feelings of the working classes, 
and there is no prouder monument than the monument set 
up by the workpeople of Lancashire to the memory of John 
Fielden, one of the richest manufacturers in Britain, but 
more nobly known as Factory Act Reformer and Chartist. 

Wedgwood remained to the end a man of simple manners 
and tastes, but the next generation passed into the country 
gentleman’s world. The most interesting of his sons, Tom, 
decided to dedicate himself to “ philosophy and virtue,” 
and in the pursuit of this ideal he became a friend of Cole- 
ridge. He died at the age of thirty-five, but he seems to have 
made a great impression on his contemporaries. Wordsworth 
said of him that “his appearance produced an impression 
of sublimity beyond what I ever experienced from the 
appearance of any other human being.’’ Tom and his 
brother, Josiah, joined in giving Coleridge an annuity of 
£150, in order that he might be free to dedicate himself to 
philosophy and poetry. The spirit in which the transaction 
was arranged was as different as possible from the conven- 
tional protection of poets by eighteenth-century patrons, 
but Josiah Wedgwood has been blamed bitterly for with- 
drawing the annuity in 1812, though it had been promised 
‘‘ independent of everything but the wreck of our fortune.” 
His motive remains a mystery. 


ambitious 
master and 
evident that 





j THE BALLET. 
“The Art of Ballet.” By Mark Pervoini. (Secker. 15s. net.) 


A Book about the ballet must be one of the pleasantest to 
write and, when once the necessary material is collected, one 
of the easiest to make picturesque and interesting. Hardly 
anything more is necessary than to recount the titles and 
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A Commirtee has been formed to raise a National Fund to relieve the suffering and hardships of the Jews in Russia | 
and Poland, owing to the present War. | 
~ Out of thirteen million Jews, there are over ten millions involved in the War, and half a million are in the forces of 
the Allies. Owing to restrictions imposed by the Russian Government, Jews are only permitted to live in a limited area, 
which at present forms the war zone. Hundreds of towns have been destroyed, and thousands of villages razed tothe | 
ground. The loss of life is very great, while the suffering of those who remain is appalling. 
The Relief Funds which have already been raisel for Russia and Poland in certain cases excluded Jews, and in other | 

cases were mainly absorbed by the peoples of these nationalities, leaving only a small proportion for the Jews, whose 
necessities are greater even than those of the Belgians. | 
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f this country 
to pay the debt which they owe to the race that has enriched our lives by giving us the essence and substance of our faith. 


Will You Help the Down-trodden Jews ? 


The Committee earnestly appeal for Contributions on behalf of a people whose struggle to re-establish their nation- 
ality in their own land, and whose loyalty to the country of their adoption, are of special interest to us in this crisis. 
All contributions should be sent to Messrs. Barclay & Co., Ltd., Bankers, 54, Lombard Street, London, E.C 


This Appeal, which is for the sole benefit of the Jews, gives an opportunity to the Christian public of 
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plots—or rather subjects—of the ballets themselves and 
the names and qualifications of the dancers, to obtain a 
lively and suggestive narrative. The histories of the great 
maitres de ballet and the premiéres danscuses and their patrons 
would give material for many volumes of vivid wit and adven- 
ture. Their names run as if taken from a ballade—Pecourt, 
Prévost, Sallé, Camargo, Noverre, Gaétan Vestris, his son, 
Auguste, Grimard, Taglioni, Cerito, Lucille Grahn, Fanny 
Elssler, Genée, Pavlova, Karsavina, and Guimard’s most 
princely of patrons, Soubise—Sallé, for whom Handel wrote 
a ballet, “ Terpsichore,”’ and who wore, at London in 1710, 
a light dancing dress instead of the plumed helmet, paniers, 
and mask then, and long afterwards, customary. Camargo, 
a swarthy Spanish-Italian, born in Brussels, a pupil of 
Prévost, was called ‘‘ grande croqueuse d’entrechats,”’ for she 
was the first to cut the entrechat on the stage. She made her 
début at Rouen at ten years of age and at the Paris Opera at 
sixteen. At eighteen she ran off with the Comte de Melun, 
but she made it a condition that her younger sister should 
keep her company. The intrigues of Prévost, her first teacher, 
and the principal danseuse of the day, impeded her success 
until she seized an opportunity made by the unexpected 
absence of a famous male dancer, Dumoulin, jumped out from 
her place as a figurante, and performed his ‘‘ devil dance si 
with such fire and verve that her own reputation and the 
fortune of her shoemaker were made, for all Paris insisted 
on being shod 4 la Camargo. One of the portraits Lancret 
painted of her dancing is in the Wallace Collection at Hert- 
ford House. Then followed Gaétan Vestris, who founded 
the House of Vestris (as he called his family with his 
habitual grandiloquence), and solemnly transferred his title 
of God of the Dance to his son, Auguste. Noverre had been 
maitre de ballet to all the most cultured Courts of Europe 
when Marie Antoinette made him director of fétes at the 
Petit Trianon in 1775. He retired to England on the out- 
break of the Revolution. His great intellectual powers, his 
personal influence, and his published writings effected the 
change from the stiff and heavy productions of Louis XIV.’s 
period to a lighter manner of costume, and defined the art 
of ballet clearly and finally. 

Guimard was called “La Squelette des Graces” by a 
contemporary song-writer. She had a town house in the 
Chaussée d’Antin and a country house at Pantin, and she 
was protected, befriended, and advised by princes and arch- 
bishops. In each of her houses she had a private theatre, 
and she held three receptions a week, the first for members 
of the Court and the aristocracy, the second for artists and 
musicians and the aristocracy of intellect, the third for the 
aristocracy and intellect of vice and the demi-monde. One 
wonders how many of them were eligible to appear at all 
three, or, perhaps, how few were ineligible. Sophie Arnould, 
her next-door neighbor, who let her biting tongue have its 
way after seeing Guimard dance with Gaétan Vestris and 
Dauberval, as a nymph between two fauns, said that it 
looked like ‘‘ two dogs fighting for a bone.’’ About 1784 
she made a great success in London, which she visited 


destroyed by fire, at Covent Garden. She received six hundred 
and fifty guineas for the season. (Edmond de Goncourt’s 
monograph prints her letter giving an amusing account of 
manceuvres about her fee with the theatre managers.) Things 
were beginning to go less well then, her pension from the 


sold her house in the Chaussée d’Antin by lottery. In 1789, 
at the age of forty-six, she retired from the stage, and 
married an old comrade named Despreaux, a dancer and 
poet. During the Revolution they lived in Montmartre, and 
were frequently in great straits until he was given a position 
at the Conservatoire by Louis XVIII. at the Restoration in 
1815. Towards the end of her life Guimard always had on 
her seat beside her, concealed beneath her skirt, a model 
stage, and when the dance was discussed she would put her 
hand through the back and show on it, with her moving 
fingers, the steps of the bailets of the old days. 

These slightindications of the careers of some eighteenth- 
century personages in the world of the ballet in its most 
glorious days will suffice to show the excellence of the 
material dealt with by Mr. Mark Perugini in “The Art of 
Ballet.” His knowledge of the history of the subject is 
unexceptionable. Ble fives a remarkably complete account 








of all the principal ballets staged in England during the 
past century and until the most recent productions. 7 For 
some reason, no doubt, hardly any indication or none is 
given of the ballets or dances in France or Italy during that 
period. The general history of the ballet in both France 
and England during the eighteenth century is excellently 
recorded, and with an exceedingly interesting account of the 
origin of the English harlequinade under John Rich. The 
Commedia dell’ Arte in France and its influence on the con- 
temporary theatre and ballet are well dealt with, and some 
interesting suggestions put forward on the relation 
of Antoine Watteau’s paintings to the theatre of his 
time, both in subject and in the individual characters 
depicted. A long chapter on Jean Georges Noverre 
shows how definite and formative was his influence; 
in “Lettres sur la Danse et sur les Ballets,” according 
to the contemporary translations given by Mr. Perugini, 
he writes: “Every ballet, complicated and extensive 
in its subject, which does not point out with clearness and 
perspicuity the action which it is intended to represent, the 
intrigue of which is unintelligible without a programme or 
printed explanation—a ballet, in fine, whose plan is not felt, 
and appears deficient in point of exposition, incident, and 
dénouement, such a ballet, I say, will never rise, in my 
opinion, above. a mere divertissement of dancing’’; and he 
says, further: “We may fairly conclude that the art of 
dancing has in itself all that is necessary to speak the best 
language, but that it is not enough to be acquainted only 
with its alphabet. Let a man of genius put the letters 
together, form the words, and from these produce regular 
sentences ; the art shall no longer be mute but speak with 
true energy.” 

After the day of Taglioni this godd influence 
gradually failed; the long lists of ballets staged at the 
Empire and Alhambra Music Halls, in the days when ballet 
became a divertissement with “ effects’ of colored lights, are 
valuable only as social documents The authors, composers, 
and principal dancers and their respective nationalities, 
the titles and subjects, offer an interest related to the move- 
ments of society during the latter portion of the past 
century. But the ballet had lost all value as an art, and it 
was falling into an inferior position compared with the step- 
dancing chorus of musical comedy, owing to its incapacity 
to produce a reasonably high average of its own traditional 
dance. One thinks of the ballet dancers of English fiction 
of those years, how heavy they were, and how heavy, too, 
most of the ballets in which they danced! 

The Russian Ballet, after a tentative venture in London 
at the Coliseum, and several seasons of tremendous success 
in Paris, gave a summer season at Covent Garden, the first of 
many. It had an extraordinarily high standard of tech- 


| nical excellence ; from the musical compositions and dancing 


| to the scenery and arrangement, 
| balanced and in just proportion. 


| ject, but the manner of treating it. 


periodically, at the Opera House, and, when that was | sufficient to have a mixture of agile buffoons, skilful dancers, 


everything was well 
Above all, there was a 
clear understanding of subject, not merely of choice of sub- 


No longer was it held 


colored limelights, and garish costumes. The wild 


| enthusiasm of the ’forties revived again for those ballets with 


| coherent, interesting stories and a hitherto unknown splendor 


of color and dress in the moving geometric pattern of 


| dancers, and, further, the performers had a real power of 


Prince de Soubise had been relinquished, and in 1786 she | pantomimic gesture and dramatic expression. 


The scenery 
was designed with the greatest art as a key to the scheme of 
color, but was never allowed to degenerate into machinery 
for elaborate “effects.” It was kept subordinate to the form 
of the ballet, and the idea or subject of which the form was 
the principal expression. It gave an impetus to the 
emotion aroused by the intellectual motive of the whole work, 
but it was never used merely as a method of drugging eye 
and brain with gorgeous color. 

The foundations of the modern ballet are clearly in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The earlier develop- 
ments of it can hardly be traced through the historic 
darkness of the Middle Ages. There are distinct indications 
in Greek vase paintings to show a resemblance between the 
satyric drama and the ballet. That the latter derived, even 


vaguely, through the Roman pantomimists and the Italian 
comedians, is improbable, though Mr. Perugini would seem 
to suggest such a chain of reasoning by including a chapter 
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on the Commedia dell’ Arte. Human powers of rhythmic 
expression are limited in number, and a revival of poetry, or 
painting, or music after a long period of submergence, 
would not seem remarkable as civilization increased again. 
The carefully worked out development of the Greek drama 
from the dithyrambic dance, suggested by Miss Jane Harrison 
in “ Ancient Art and Ritual,”’ gives a sound comment on the 
position held by dancing in the Greek theatre, and its 
importance in the development of the drama. Then, too, in 
the Renaissance, the vast increase in Greek and Latin 
learning must have given innumerable hints and suggestions 
for the development of the theatre, though these would need 
a long period of time to assimilate and put forward slowly, 
as technical knowledge and practical experience increased. 





SOME NEW THEOLOGY. 


‘God and Freedom in Human Experience, containing the 
Donellan Lectures, 1913-14." By Cuar.es F. D'Arcy, 
D.D., Bishop of Down. (Arnold. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Srxce Berkeley no bishop has been a speculative thinker ; 
Butler, who was his contemporary, worked on other lines. 
The Bishop of Down has revived the tradition of the author 
of “The Principles of Human Nature’’—‘ the brightest 
ornament of this University (that of Dublin) and the 
greatest philosopher that Ireland has produced.” The 
Bidding Prayer associates “true religion and useful learn- 
ing.” The bishops of to-day no doubt possess the former. 
The latter is less in evidence: intellectually they belong for 
the most part to that large and influential party—larger and 
more influential than that of High or Low or Broad Church- 
men—the Dull Church. Dr. D’Arcy is an exception. “ God and 
Freedom in Human Experience” is a notable, a brilliant, 
and, what few philosophical treatises are, a very readable 
book. The predominant influences in it are those of Berkeley 
and Bergson. Neither of these thinkers has wholly escaped 
the taint of the sacristy. “It is the surprising orthodoxy 
of Berkeley that has spoiled his reputation”; and the 
philosophy of Bergson has been exploited by sentimentalists 
in search of a pretext for affirming without evidence. But in 
neither is the taint more than superficial. Berkeley is the 
father of modern Idealism ; and the Church of Rome, which 
has a keen scent for heresy, warns Catholics against M. 
Bergson, whose works were placed on the Index by Pius X. 
Dr. D’Arcy has no ulterior motive in building upon their 
foundation. His book is profoundly Christian; but its 
Christianity is of the larger and more speculative type :— 
“The institutional forms and creeds which we hold as 
among our most precious heirlooms could not last a day 
were it not that they form a shrine within which multitudes 
of human souls find an experience which is for them a 
revelation of Divine love, a veritable vision of God. This 
is the true proof of religion for modern minds.” 
What Copernicus is for astronomy, Berkeley—it is not too 
much to say—is for speculation. He gave it a new 
perspective and orientation: no thinker has found his 
bearings who has not assimilated Berkeley's central position. 
Its pietism was apparent only, being corrected 
“by the doctrine that the images which God produces in 
us are not produced arbitrarily, but in accordance with cer- 
tain archetypes which are in the Divine mind. They repre- 
sent, that is, a great objective order, and are the means by 


which that order, which is the essential reality of things, is 
conveyed to us.” 


This root thought brings his teaching into vital relation with 
all that is genuine in later philosophy. Whatever may be 
the case with the Church, there is an apostolical succession 
in thinking; the attempts to get outside it, brilliant and 
suggestive as they often are, lead nowhere. The position is 
surrendered: from Phenomenalism to Pragmatism they are 
like margarine substitutes—whether excellent or not is 
matter of opinion—for thought. This succession comes 
through Kant and Hegel to T. H. Green, “who was in 
advance of Berkeley only in so far as he was able to take 
advantage of the great discussion of the intellectual side of 
knowledge due to Kant and his successors.” The over- 
abstraction of these thinkers, which (Dr. D’Arcy holds) is 
broken on the rock of individual existence, is criticized in 





the striking chapter on Degrees of Reality ; the conclusion 
reached being that experience presents us with a regular 
series of stages :— 
“First, there is the full, concrete reality of our con- 
sciou experience. 
Secondly, the world of material things in space, rich 
with its endless variety of sensible contents. 
Thirdly, the colorless, soundless world of physical 
science, the world of mechanism. 
Fourthly, the world of geometry. 
Fifthly, the world of number.” 


The antinomies of thought are the result of attempting to 
express a higher degree of reality in the terms of a lower. 
This ends in paradox, or an impasse ; the knot must be re-tied 
before it can be untied. 

No thinker has shown the concreteness of experience s0 
convincingly as Bergson. Matter and mechanism are 
universal, but subordinate; and they escape us till they are 
“clothed upon.” Abstraction, the pitfall of thought from 
the first, is misleading; it takes us from, not to, the goal. 
In Nature, outside ourselves, there exists in all probability 
“neither color, odor, force, resistance, space, nor anything 
that we know as sensation.” Not here is the illuminative 
way; this leads through living, growing vision. “There 
came to me, in one swift intuition, the meaning of it all ; 
this experience of mine is part of a vaster spiritual 
experience—an experience which enfolds me and my 
experience within itself, and makes me a partaker in the 
universal life.” The noble passage in which this intuition 
is described recalls Wordsworth’s :— 

“Sound needed none, 
Nor any voice of joy; his spirit drank 
The spectacle: sensation, soul, and form, 
All melted into him; they swallowed up 
Hie animal being; in them did he live, 
And for them did he live; they were his life.” 


The history of the world is the judgment of the world; and 
the history of philosophy is the judgment of philosophy— 
which is not a fixed magnitude, but a stream, or process, 
into which the waters from a thousand sources flow. And 
“every philosophy is implicitly a theology, positive or 
negative; while theology is always the interpretation of 
religion in the terms of some philosophy. To think about 
theology is to philosophize. Things would go better than 
they do if some of our theologians realized this more 
perfectly.” For the philosopher is not the iconoclast that 
orthodoxy pictures him—out to destroy. His criticism— 
and philosophy is essentially a criticism—is, as such, neither 
destructive nor constructive, but scientific. It is a note of 
interrogation ; what it asks is, Are these things so? If they 
are, there can be no question of destruction ; if they are not 
—well, let us know where we stand. The function of the 
critic is not to “ roar in the midst of the congregation,’’ but 
something more modest—to sift evidence, to examine 
beliefs, to test institutions. A humorous critic of critics 
speaks of “ Professor Sanday’s yearly statement, comparable 
to the weather report, as to what we may still believe.”’ It 
was a true word, though spoken in jest. Many of us would be 
grateful to Professor Sanday, or anyone equally competent, 
who would make a statement of this kind from time to time ; 
for, however much we may resent the growth of knowledge— 
did not even Hegel resent the advance of science when it 
outgrew his categories ?—knowledge grows, and will continue 
to grow. 

The lines on which recent thought has moved have been 
positive and historical rather than speculative. Criticism 
and research have opened out new and seemingly limitless 
horizons; and the impression has gained ground that 
philosophy, in the technical sense of the word, is little more 
than a particular way—one of many possible ways—of 
expressing reality; that the relation of the philosophies to 
truth is that of the Churches to religion, all being at once 
false and true. We are tired of abstractions on the one hand 
and of evasions on the other. “It is a good thing to have 
read Hegel,” said Jowett to a pupil; “but now you must 
go away and forget all about him.” He would probably 
have said the same of Mill and of Herbert Spencer, and even 
of William James. But, though fashions of thinking, like 
those of dress, vary, thought remains. And the mind is so 


constituted that the speculative questions which we 
believed long buried come out of their graves and haunt us; 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Public School for Boys. 


fHOROGUGH EDUCATION ON MODERN LINES at Moderate Fees. 
The development of sound character is kept prominently in view in every 
department throughout the School life. 
EXCEPTIONALLY HEALTHY POSITION. 
STAFF OF SIX RESIDENT BESIDES VISITING MASTERS. 
Excellent Buildings, Swimming Bath, 
Chapel, Gymnasium and Playing Ficlds. 


New Science Laboratory, Lecture Room, Recreation and Common 
Room for Boys, and Photographic Dark Room just added. 


Headmaster - ALFRED H. ANGUS, B.Sc. (Vict.), 


to whom all applications for Prospectus shculd be addressed. 
Telephone: 1:9 Tettenhall. 


CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits 
of work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuite and 
individual reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

Pupils prepared for University. 

Full domestic course for senior pupils and external studente. 

Principale—Mies Vheodora E. Clark and Mies K. M. Ellis. 

PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 

Country School for Giris. 


House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 


Principal, Miss H. T. Ngryp, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.). 
Prospectus on application. 














FOUNDED 18it. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 
SURREY. 


Splendid situation on Nerth Bowns, 500 ft. above sea level. 
18 acres of playing fields, boys’ gardens, &c. 
Large number ef graduates on staff. Excellent equipment. 
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HELP OUR 


PRISONERS OF WAR 


IN GERMANY 


“I was in prison and ye came unto me.” 








- Royal Savoy Association urgently appeals 
for funds in order to continue the purchase 
and despatch of a weekly supply of necessities 
and comforts to relieve the sufferings of 500 British 
Prisoners in Germany. The Association is anxious 
to send a special present for Christmas, and it has 
now become necessary to provide a fresh supply of 
clothing, so that its resources are taxed to 
the uttermost. 








DgaR SiR,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of five parcels, 
all of which arrived in splendid condition, during the past 
two months (fortnightly) They have contained everything that 
one could desire, and I must say that I have enjoyed them 
very much. I sincerely thank you for your kindness, and trust 
you will forgive me for not acknowledging before, as our 
correspondence is limited. 
I remain, yours very gratefully, 
J. & 


The Parcels, value 7/6, include everything 
that is known to be necessary for the 
welfare and comfort of the prisoners. 
Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received by— 
Rev. HUGH B. CHAPMAN, 


Royal Savoy Association, 
7, Savoy Hill, London, W.C. 




















THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
EDUCATION THOROUGHLY MODERN; physical training and 
outdoor games. Great attention ie paid to healthful conditions of 
life. The boarding-houze stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For 
prospectus, address: Principal, BRaCKENHURST, HINDHEAD, SUBREY. 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION IN DECEMBER. 
Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,’’ Hitchin. 


N ILL HILL SCHOOL.—On December 2nd, 1915, the usual 

Examination will be held for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. Two 
Wills’ Scholarships of the value of £35 a year each will also be awarded 
if candidates of sufficient merit take the examination. Entries should 
be received not later than November 27th, 1915. For particulars apply 
to the Bursar, Mill Hill School, N.W. 


GUILDFORD, SURREY. 


TORMEAD 


& HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Standing in Grounds of 64 acres 








Thorough Education on modern lines. 
Special attention to Physical Training and Games. 
Fully qualified resident and visiting staff. 


Principal--MISS BURNSIDE CLAYTON. 
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the ill-laid ghosts return. Only, perhaps, by a revival of 
speculation can the results of criticism become common 
property ; for it is philosophy, rather than research, which 
creates the atmosphere in which mind operates. Super- 
stitions die out not when they are disproved—they survive 
disproof—but when the climate changes, 
‘The sun ariseth, and they get them away together, 
and lay them down in their dens.” 
The conclusion of this very candid and very thoughtful 
treatise is 
“that we are on the eve of a new statement in theology, 
with the help of that transfiguration of Idealism which will 
take place when the principles set free by M. Bergson have 
had their due influence upon philosophic thought. These 
lectures are an endeavor to express this conviction, and to 
show how it is reached.” 
We agree with him; and we will add that he himself will 
have done much to contribute to this probable and very 
desirable result. 





HOCUS-POCUS. 


‘Dragon's Teeth.” By CLo. GRAvEs (Richard Dehan). (Holden 
& Hardingham. 6s.) 


Our Immortal Battle.” By ELiIzABETH HARDEN. (Simpkin, 
Marshall. 6s.) 
‘Beggars on Horseback.” By F. TENNYSON JESSE. (Heine- 


mann. 6s.) 


THERE are a great many things that the reviewer of 
average fiction has to put up with, and there is no temptation 
to which he is more prone than self-pity. No unfortunate 
is more liable to the mental architecture of Leopardiesque 
visions of frightfulness, and in his worst moments he will 
even conjure up a Tartarus, in which Rhadamanthus will 
condemn him for his sins to an eternity of reading bad 
novels. But that way madness lies. To preserve his sanity 
in this world, he will be compelled, in order to find a counter- 
irritant to the sloppiness and slipperiness to which he is 
condemned, to take a course of algebra or Greek inscriptions 
or etymology or theological commentators—or anything that, 
covering him with a voluminous and pedantic cloak of 
aridity, will protect him from “ love-interest.’’ And, 
especially, we may say, when the popular novelist trespasses 
upon literary preserves, when he or she excuses the 
rhodomontade by aping a literary superiority, by injecting 
a pseudo-literary cocaine into it, and, if you please, by fleer- 
ing, with unique effrontery, at the novelist innocent of 
literary devices! 

Such is ‘‘ Richard Dehan’s’’ latest book. Listen to the 
‘** Proem ’’ :— 


‘* This is the story of a woman whose life from girlhood 
(no, girl-hood, which is more cultured) up has been tainted 
and overshadowed; who has drunk to the dregs of every 
bitter cup that the world has to offer, before che is levelled 
to the dust by the weight of an unmerited disgrace; to 
expiate in bitterness the crime committed by another; 
and who sins of her own will, deliberately, to regain her 
lost place in Society. When her daughter’s hap- 
piness and the honor of her husband are at stake, as well 
as her own—the desperate woman is ready to commit the 
desperate crime that alone can save her from exposure. 

With the terrible selfishness of a woman who loves, 
she is ready to profit by another’s sin—ready even to accept 
the supreme sacrifice of another’s life. . . . But . 
the Nemesis of Retribution descends upon and overwhelms 
her. She combate to the last with Death, as she has com- 
bated with Circumstance and with Destiny, and Ler last 
living moment is an assertion of her undying and 
undefeated WILL.” 


The adventurous lady who is the occasion of these oratorical 
flights is Catherine Kavanagh, who, the victim of a forger, 
and apparently with no other occupation open to her, robbed 
Reginald Hawley of six thousand pounds in a Brussels 
gambling den. This Hawley had once been at a public school 
with one Hoell Brinnilow. At the gymnasium, where the 
smaller boys used to watch their elders ‘‘ smoke and drink, 
and bet and swear”’ (with true reformer’s zeal, Miss Graves 
exposes what dens of iniquity these gymnasia are), Brinni- 
low, through the machinations of Hawley, had been lamed 
for life. So that when Catherine has settled down to respect- 





ability and Hawley turns up to torment her and marry her 
daughter, who is engaged to his friend, she finds an effective 
instrument in Brinnilow for putting him out of the way. 
So Hawley is poisoned, Brinnilow reprieved from a hanging, 
Rosalind married, the rest of the characters relieved from 
the strain of incessant hyperbole, and Miss Graves at the 
end of that high-falutin’ psychology, for the lack of which 
she contemns other and humbler novelists, and in the pos- 
session of which she by no means covertly congratulates 
herself. 


“Our Immortal Battle” is the tale of twin-brothers— 
the one a dunderhead, and the other a maniac. John 
Servasse, the dunderhead, gives up his children and position 
to the medico, Sir Jocelyn, who regards himself as one of 
the ‘‘intelligentzia,’ and as solemnly dedicated to 
assassinate and let the lunatic asylums loose upon all the 
stupid people in England. A most formidable task, Sir 
Jocelyn! The book turns entirely upon the machinations 
and exposure of this nefarious schemer (to whom Guy 
Fawkes was surely a babe-in-arms) and, so far as we can see, 
is intended as propaganda against that subversive doctrine 
of the Socialists—motor-cars for rebels. Still, one would 
have thought that the ethics of such a book were better 
committed to the direct pamphlet form, rather than elevated 
into the grandiose atmosphere of rococo, novelese. 


With Miss Jesse we do get a taste of the 
genuine literary vintage. ‘Beggars on MHorseback”’ 
(a well-chosen title) does not read, like the others, as though 
it should have been a series of instalments in a popular 
magazine, but as though the author were actually pre- 
occupied with the canons of artistic verisimilitude. A rare 
phenomenon! It is not a novel, but a collection of eight 
short-long stories, each of them leavened with the super- 
natural, spiritual, pathological, eerie, or grotesque element. 
“ 4 Shepherdess of Fauns,” for instance, is an elvish story 
of the psychological influence of a girl with faun’s blood in 
her veins, upon the ordered perspective of a conventional 
painter. ‘‘ The Man with Two Mouths,’ again, is a story 
of passion intermingled with smuggling on the Cornish coast, 
with a sharp and not altogether successful culmination in 
the exercise of the horrible. ‘‘ The Mask ”’ is sheer physical 
terror, decidedly Poesque and very adroitly stage-managed. 
‘The Ladder”’ is a study of innocence expiating the 
deliberate conspiracy of infamy, with none of the ludicrously 
inflated accompaniments of ‘‘ Dragon’s Teeth.’’ ‘‘ A Garden 
Enclosed ’’ is an intricate attempt to evolve a definite ‘‘ sub- 
liminal’’ vision from the correspondence of a medieval 
saint with her spiritual descendant in the disillusioning 
anguish of an unfortunate love-affair. But the best of them 
is “ The Coffin Ship,” in which Joab Elderkin, the corrupt 
and brutalized skipper of the “ Spirito Santo ” under contract 
with the owners to sink the ship for the sake of the insurance 
money, and with a cargo of stones on board, is ‘‘ converted ”’ 
in the orthodox Celtic manner, and brings his ship to port 
and himself to ruin, despite every conceivable obstacle of 
an unseaworthy vessel, mutiny, starvation, and hurricane. 
Miss Jesse’s whole artistic purpose is, to use a cant term, 
“ situation.”” Most of the stories are extremely suggestive, and 
her difficulty is the apportioning of the appropriate weight 
and quality of detail to carry the idea into concrete realiza- 
tion. Sometimes she succeeds and sometimes not. Her style 
and workmanship, fertile as is the one, and apt and solid 
the other, are perhaps a little too self-consciously applied 
for those delicately inevitable results at which she is aiming. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“- History of the Parishes of Minchinhampton and 
Avening.” By A. T. PLayne. (Gloucester: Bellows.) 


Wr must always welcome a fresh parish history; but it 
must be confessed that Mr. Playne’s monograph has not very 
great interest for the outsider. It is, however, well printed 
and illustrated, and contains many items of information 
which may appeal to inhabitants of Minchinhampton or the 
neighborhood. We begin ab ovo, with Paleolithic man in 


the parish, and we end with a few words about the new 
The want of references, and the 


County Council roads. 
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“I have endeavored to the best of my ability, particularly during the 
last few weeks and months, to bring home te our fellow-countrymen not 
only the importance, but the urgency and the necessity fer ecenomy, both 
in public and private life.” 


















Tue Prime Minister, on July 22nd, 














The ‘Allenburys’ Diet is a unique concentrated foed thay 
provides complete nourishment. Prepared from pure, rich, 
full-cream milk and whole wheat in a partially predigested 
form, it is pleasant to the taste, is easily digested, and enjoys 
an immense advantage over the usual invalids’ foods, viz.— 
it does not require cow's milk to be added, but is instantly 
prepared for use by adding beiling water only. 


Supplied in Tins at 1/6, 3/- & 6/- each, of all Chemists. 
A Large Sample sent Free on request. 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd., 37, Lombard St., London, E.C 
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= Corps—wear Dri-ped to 
save on your Boot Bill. 


| With war prices of all 
* leathers increasing, it is now more 

advisable than ever to get Dri- 
ped Sole Leather, which saves the cost of repeated re-soling 
by wearing twice or thrice as long as ordinary leather. 


“iy All genuine Dri-ped bears the Diamond Trade Mark, as 
wllustrated, every few inches on cach sole. Without it, 
the leather'’s a substitute, 


Order the double-wearing, wet-resisting Dri-ped, for 

every type ef feotwear, for men, women, and children, 

Supplied by repairers and new-boot-dealers everywhere. 

Write now for interesting Booklet “ How to double Boot 

Life” sent free together with addresses of “Dri-ped” Dealers 

in your district —William Walker & Sons, Ltd., Dri-ped Advi. 
ept., Ceunty Buildings, Cannen Street, Manchester. 
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Eat Less Meat “x; Board of Trade 


But can I enjoy health & strength if I eat less fish, flesh or fowl? 
The “Pitman” Health Food Co. answered that question 
years ago. To-day they offer 101 Specialities entirely from 
the Vegetable Kingdom. And they send a Trial Parcel 


for Beginners, containing 


9 VARIETIES “PITMAN” HEALTH FOODS 5 |= 
WITH DIET CUIDE, CARRIACE PAID FOR 


MANHU FOODS ARE ECONOMIC. 


MANHU CEREAL 
ea FOODS 


(BRITISH MANUFACTURE) 


are true Health Builders. 


) They include Flaked WHEAT, BARLEY. 
RYE, RICB and HOMINY-—all appe 
Breakfast Foods, easily assimilated even 
where digestion isweak. Flaked Wheat and 
Flaked Rye are excellent natural remedies 


FOR CONSTIPATION. 


MANHU FLOUR, Stone Ground Whole- 
meal; also MANHU DIABETIC FOODS 
(Starch-Changed), Palatable, Inexpensive, 
Send for Particulars and Recipes. 
THE MANHU FOOD Co., Ltd., LIVERPOOL. 
London Depot—23, MOUNT PLEASANT, LONDON, W.C, 
Please mention this Paper. 


























Thousands of healthy, hearty, happy people make these 
Foods their staple diet, at about one-half the cost of flesh- 
meat. ey act on qualified advice, for the late Sir 
B. W. Richardson, M.D. wrote :— 

“We have to learn that the oftener we go to the 
vegetable world for our food, the oftener we go to the 
first, and therefore the cheapest source of supply.” 

Write to-day to the Pioneers of Food Reform since 1898— 
“PITMAN” HEALTH FOOD CO., 
329, ASTON BROOK ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


“ Aids to a Simpler Diet’ (48 pages), 14d. post free. 
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author’s evident unfamiliarity with many antiquarian 
technicalities, will be disappointing to the serious student; 
but, from the miscellaneous contents of this monograph, we 
may form a fairly full picture of rural and semi-rural life 
in the Cotswolds from generation to generation. Neolithic 
man set up in Minchinhampton, inter alia, a great monolith, 
through a hole in which even modern man (or, at least, 
modern woman) has been accustomed to pass rickety 
infants, in hopes of a magic cure. Medieval man in 
Minchinhampton, as elsewhere, built beautiful churches, and 
showed scant respect for the artistic work of his fathers; on 
p. 54 Mr. Playne figures six beautiful incised sepulchral 
slabs of the thirteenth century, which, with others, were 
found built up in the church walls by the fourteenth-century 
rebuilders. Finally, modern man came with his railway, and 
made a cutting which caused a gradual downward slide of the 
bed of fuller’s earth on which part of the town is built. “ The 
late Mr. G..F. Tabram,”’ who inhabited one of these moving 
houses, “used to take a hatchet and saw to bed with him, 
to cut open his bedroom door in the morning after it had 
jammed in the night.” We long to hear more of this 
Robinson Crusoe; but there is other pleasant small-beer of 
the same description in Mr. Playne’s chronicle. 
* * * 


“Diversions of a Naturalist.” By Sir RAy LANKESTER. 


(Methuen. 6s.) 


Tus is a third volume of selections from the scientific 
articles which Sir Ray Lankester has contributed to the 
“Daily Telegraph,’ and its contents are as diversified as 
were those of its predecessors. Amber and the divining-rod, 
sand-hoppers and daddy-long-legs, palmistry and the 
circulation of the blood, are a few of Sir Ray Lankester’s 
topics, and the great attraction of his method is that he 
writes about them all in a style which the most unscientific 
of his readers can understand. In some of his chapters he 
takes his readers by the sea-shore, and tells them the habits 
and history of the creatures that have often puzzled them. 
In others he examines current superstitions, or explains the 
methods by which scientific discoveries are made. Through- 
out the volume Sir Ray Lankester’s attitude towards science 
is not that of a man who cares for it merely because of the 
actual power over nature which it gives. He describes some 
of these achievements, but he makes it clear that science 
commends itself to him mainly because, like art and all fine 
thought, it satisfies man’s soul. 





The Geek in the Citp. 


Durine the past week the Stock Exchange has been soberly 
considering the situation disclosed in Serbia and the 
probable meaning of the Paris Conference. Mr. Bonar 
Law’s frank admission that the present scale of war 
expenditure must be temporary, and that the Government 
is aiming at a Greek decision, are taken on the whole as 
indicating the possibility of peace. But there is 
no speculation, only firmness. The little rubber boom is 
subsiding, and some of the most interesting features is the 
readiness with which London loans to Scandinavia are 
being snapped up. This is mainly due to the depreciation 
of the sterling exchange, but the sales are not large, as 
holders here are not much inclined to part with a good and 
rising security. Some of these stocks, it is said, have been 
bought by Amsterdam, which has been making a good deal of 
money out of the exchange situation. The capitalist classes 








in Holland are decidedly prosperous, but the poor are 
suffering from high prices and want of employment in 
various industries. The German currency has begun to 
depreciate again, and seems to have fallen about six points 
in the last few weeks, after months of steadiness. Treasury 
Bills are very popular now with wealthy investors, and if 
it were not for the enormous sums (300 millions sterling) 
which our ‘Government appears to have promised to the 
Allies before the end of the financial year, it is conceivable 
that the war might be financed for a long time to come by 
Government Bills and short-term obligations. Only they 
would have to be made available to small investors. The 
American exchange has taken a more favorable turn, now 
that the bankers’ credit has been put through. Meanwhile, 
the Government proposals to enforce economy are still 
unpublished, and the rapid withdrawal of men from industry 
threatens an industrial crisis which is bound to be felt in 
the financial sphere. 


Boominc RusBeR SHARES 

Although a reaction set in a few days ago, the boom in 
rubber shares has been the feature of the past fortnight on 
the Stock Exchange. No such activity has been seen in the 
market for several years. The main cause of, the movement 
was the advance in the price of the commodity to 2s. 94d. 
per lb., against 2s. per lb. before the war; and a con- 
tributory influence was the promise by Mr. McKenna of 
sympathetic treatment of rubber companies under the 
excess profits tax. In individual cases certain younger com- 
panies’ shares were supported on the strength of unexpectedly 
good reports recently issued. The reaction of the past 
few days has been due in the main to profit-taking, and it 
would not be surprising to see a strong recovery within the 
next week or two. The rise has taken quotations high 
enough to justify caution on the part of those who contem- 
plate a purchase at the present moment; but it has left the 
shares of a number of younger companies still at levels 
which may be regarded as attractive, and it is by no means 
a bad moment to consult a broker on this subject. Those 
who are in search of an industrial as a marginal investment 
can easily select a rubber share which yields 10 per cent. 
with a risk which is not too great for the return offered. 
Nevertheless, those who buy to hold should remember that 
a return to 2s. per lb. rubber after the conclusion of peace 
is predicted by some of the best authorities. 


THe CasTNER-KELLNER ALKALI CoMPANY. 

The good results shown in the report just issued by the 
Castner-Kellner Alkali Company for the year ended 
September 30th last are undoubtedly due to the elimination 
of German competition. The net profit, after payment of 
debenture interest, amounts to £252,749, as against 
£165,875 a year ago, and the dividend is increased from 154 
to 20 per cent. The sum of £50,000 is placed to depreciation 
account, £10,000 to general reserve, and the carry-forward 
is increased by £42,750. The following figures summarize 
the results for the past four years :— 


Reserve and 


Net profit. Depreciation. Carry forward. Dividend. 
£ £ £ & % 
1912 168,381 32,500 45,880 90,000 20 
1913 163,976 32,500 29,382 106,094 22 
1914 165,875 32,500 21,917 116,458 154 
1915 252,749 50,000 52,749 150,000 20 


The fall in the rate of dividend last year was due, not to a 
decline in earnings, but to an increase in the capital from 
£450,000 to £750,000. The ordinary shares of £1 each give 
a yield at the present quotation (62s.) of about 6 7-16 per 
cent. 
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